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Effects of Performance Evaluations on 


Group Integration and Motivation' 


LEONARD BERKOWITZ, BERNARD I. LEVY,? 
and ARTHUR R. HARVEY 





FEW studies concerned with group effectiveness have dealt explicitly with the 
‘feedback’ effects of knowledge of the quality of group performance upon the 
members’ attitudes toward each other and their task. However, most work groups 
do not disband when they complete a product or otherwise achieve the goals 
assigned to them. Furthermore, industrial and military work groups are evaluated 
continually by their superiors, and continue to work. Little is known of the possible 
effects of these performance evaluations upon the group members’ subsequent 
task motivation and attitudes toward each other. 

Recent studies provide a beginning to the solution of this problem. Gilchrist (3) 
has shown that group members rated as performing well by a competent external 
agency become more attractive to other members. However, it is likely that this 
finding will hold only under restricted conditions. For example, the quality of an 
individual’s performance on a group task probably will be relatively unimportant 
to other group members who do not place a high value upon group effectiveness. 
Hence his performance will be relatively unimportant in determining his attractive- 
ness to these other members. 

A general principle can be developed that will incorporate both Gilchrist’s 
finding and our suggested exception. Let us first assume that evaluations of an 
individual member’s performance determine the extent to which other members per- 
ceive him as facilitating or inhibiting the attainment of the goal of group effective- 
ness. Our basic hypothesis is that the effect of a given performance evaluation 
upon other members’ attitudes toward the person evaluated depends upon the 
joint operation of two factors: (a) The extent to which these members perceive an 
instrumental relationship between the individual’s work behavior and the attainment 
of their goals. As an illustration, group members are more highly dependent upon 
each other for attaining the goal of effective performance, and should perceive 
a greater instrumental relationship between each other’s behavior and this goal, 
in a completely interdependent task than in a task in which members can com- 
pensate for the errors or deficiencies of others in the group. (b) The degree of 
satisfaction expected from the given goal (e.g. group effectiveness). In an inter- 
dependent group task each member should perceive the others’ behavior as being 
instrumental to the goal of group effectiveness. However, highly task-motivated 
members, placing a higher value on group effectiveness, expect more satisfaction 





1. This study was carried out at the Crew Research Laboratory of the Air Force Personnel and 
Training Research Center. The opinions expressed in this paper are those of the authors and do 
not necessarily reflect the views of the U.S. Air Force. We are indebted to Dr. John Lanzetta for 
his helpful suggestions concerning the group task. 

2. Now at D.C. General Hospital, Washington, D.C. 
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from this goal than less task-motivated members. Consequently, any individual 
member’s work behavior is more important to the highly motivated than to less 
motivated group members. If we somewhat arbitrarily multiply together scores 
on each of the above two factors, we would predict that group members for whom 
we obtain a high product would be more strongly affected by a given evaluation 
of another member’s behavior than group members for whom we obtain a lower 
product. For convenience we will refer to a relatively high product as denoting 
a perceived instrumental relationship to a valued goal. 

In order to predict the effects of performance evaluations in a given situation 
upon the attractiveness of group members for each other, then, we must consider 
whether perceived instrumental relationships to valued goals are likely to arise in 
this situation. In general, these relationships arise through increasing the extent 
to which members perceive their goal attainment being dependent upon others in 
the group, or through increasing the degree of satisfaction expected from the 
attainment of these goals, or both. 

There also is reason to believe that performance evaluations can heighten the 
group members’ subsequent task motivation by creating perceived instrumental 
relationships. Thus, if the evaluations are directed to the group as a whole, each 
member will perceive that his attainment of the rewards associated with the 
favorable evaluations, to some extent at least, is dependent upon the work of the 
others in the group. There is suggestive evidence that this resulting perception 
produces relatively high task motivation (1, 2, 7). 

In the following we shall make assumptions concerning the likelihood that these 
perceptions will develop under various conditions and we shall then formulate 
hypotheses concerning the attitudinal and motivational effects of performance 
evaluations in terms of these assumptions.3 Three-man groups are assigned to work 
on an interdependent group task. After a period of work, the subjects (Ss) are 
provided with performance evaluations supposedly made by a team of observing 
experts, but actually constructed previously by the experimenters (Es). Since the 
Ss do not have any objective criteria for evaluating the quality of their work, they 
will utilize these evaluations in judging their own performance as well as the 
performance of the others in the group. In a sense, these evaluations will determine 
how close the Ss believe they are getting to the goal of effective performance. 

Our basic hypotheses may be summarized as follows. For the Ss with high 
initial task motivation (as determined before the evaluations are provided), the 
present interdependent group task will result in the Ss perceiving an instrumental 
relationship between the attainment of their valued goal (group effectiveness) and 
the work behavior of the others in the group. As a consequence, the quality of 
group member work behavior will be important to these individuals, and the E’s 
evaluations of the quality of the members’ work should be highly related to their 
attractiveness to the Ss. Similarly, under certain specified conditions the evaluations 
provided by the external agency will not only heighten the perception of member 
interdependence for reward attainment, but, as a consequence, also will result 





3. The hypotheses were formulated after ARH had begun collecting data and thus no direct 
measure of the perceived instrumental relationships is available. Time pressures dictated the con- 
tinuance of the design even though only about five groups had been ‘run’. It should be pointed 
out, in this regard, that although one-tailed tests of significance have been applied, most of the 
present results would remain significant with two-tailed tests. 
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in relatively high subsequent task motivation. Specific hypotheses now can be 
formulated in the light of the above discussion. 


Effects of Performance Evaluations upon the Attractiveness of Group Members for 
Each Other 


Group members generally judge each other’s attractiveness along two broad 
dimensions: (a) attractiveness as a work partner, and (b) attractiveness as a social 
companion. The first hypothesis has to do with the correlation between these two 
dimensions of choice. Hypothesis 1: Because of the relative importance of effective 
task performance to highly motivated members (who are studied as one class of 
perceiver), judgements of the quality of another group member’s (the stimulus- 
person’s) performance should not only affect his attractiveness as a work partner, 
but also should generalize to affect his attractiveness as a social companion. The 
two choice dimensions should be less highly correlated for the low task-motivated 
members (the other class of perceiver). An individual’s task performance is largely 
irrelevant for these latter perceivers. 

Also, since the quality of the stimulus-person’s performance will matter more 
to highly motivated members than to less motivated members, Hypothesis 2a: 
(with one exception noted in connection with Hypothesis 5) stimulus-persons 
rated by the external agency as performing poorly, will be less attractive on both 
choice dimensions to highly task-motivated group members than to less highly 
task-motivated members. Similarly, Hypothesis 2b: stimulus-persons rated by the 
external agency as performing well, will be more attractive on both dimensions to 
highly task-motivated perceivers than to less task-motivated perceivers. 

Combining these two hypotheses, we arithmetically derive Hypothesis 3: the 
difference between the attractiveness of stimulus-persons seen as performing well 
and that of stimulus-persons seen as performing less well should be much greater 
on both choice dimensions (with the former more attractive) for highly task- 
motivated perceivers than for less task-motivated perceivers. 

The context in which the stimulus-person is embedded also should affect his 
attractiveness to the other members of his group. For example, the stimulus- 
person’s performance should stand out more—in a figure-ground sense—to a 
highly task-motivated perceiver if the stimulus-person is the only group member 
seen as performing poorly. This ‘contrast effect’, in turn, Hypothesis 4, should 
affect his attractiveness to highly motivated perceivers adversely. 

Heretofore, we have considered perceived instrumental relationships stemming 
from a disposition brought into the situation by the individual perceiver. However, 
the external agency’s performance evaluations also may affect the perceived instru- 
mental relationships. For one thing, a heightened perception of dependency upon 
the group for goal attainment may arise when all group members are rated as per- 
forming poorly. In this case no part of the group can be held responsible for the 
poor group performance. If group members are highly motivated to perform their 
task, unfavorable performance evaluations should be responded to as indicating 
a low probability of achieving their valued goal of successful task performance. 
Schachter et al. have postulated a tendency for group members to unite in the face 
of such a condition. ‘It is assumed that the tendency to integrate increases mono- 
tonically with increasing valence of the goal and decreasing probability of achiev- 
ing the goal’ (8, p. 431). They cite the results of an experiment by Lanzetta (5) as 
evidence for this hypothesis. In a sense, this group-integration tendency is a 
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perceived instrumental relationship. The members presumably draw together for 
support against the threat of not attaining a valued goal. 

Since the above group-integration tendency arises only when the members 
are highly motivated, we have Hypothesis 5: When all group members are un- 
favorably evaluated by the external agency, a given stimulus-person in the group 
will be more attractive on both dimensions to perceivers who are highly task- 
motivated than to less task-motivated perceivers. 


Effects of Performance Evaluations upon the Members’ Task Motivation 


There are two sets of reasons for believing that groups performing on an inter- 
dependent group task who perceive a low probability of attaining the highly valued 
goal will become more highly motivated to achieve this goal. First, the group 
members may feel that the best defense against the threat of failure is success. 
They may, then, as a defensive reaction, renew their efforts with increased vigor. 
Second, as a result of the above-mentioned group-integration tendency, the group 
members may see each other as being mutually interdependent for goal attainment. 
Research evidence suggests that this perception of interdependence results in 
increased motivation toward the group goal (2; 7, p. 316; 1). 

Hypothesis 6a follows from the above reasoning: Members of initially highly 
task-motivated groups in which all members receive unfavorable performance 
evaluations will demonstrate higher task motivation afterwards than members of 
groups also receiving all unfavorable evaluations but who are initially less task- 
motivated. Furthermore, if we assume that the frequency with which group 
members ‘keep apart’ from the others in their group in a non-work period can be 
taken as an inverse index of the group-integration tendency, the former groups 
should have less of this type of behavior than the latter. 

Members of groups receiving differential evaluations should not develop the 
perception of interdependence. By ‘differential evaluations’ we refer to the condi- 
tion in which some group members are favorably evaluated while others are told 
they are performing poorly. These differential evaluations should create the percep- 
tion of a heterogeneously composed group, at least with regard to task skill, and 
the group-integrative tendency should not result. Hypothesis 6b: Members of 
initially highly task-motivated groups in which all members receive unfavorable 
evaluations will demonstrate higher subsequent task motivation and fewer instances 
of members keeping apart from the others in their group in non-work periods than 
members of groups receiving differential performance evaluations. 

In the above discussion we have assumed that perceived instrumental relation- 
ships can arise as result of the nature of the external agency’s evaluations, i.e. 
whether the evaluations are favorable or unfavorable. In the following we will 
consider whether the target of the evaluations—whether directed to the group as 
a whole or to the separate members—can affect the hypothesized perceived 
instrumental relationships. 

The performance evaluations provided to the group members in the present 
study are ratings of each of the individual group members, although the members 
are aware of each other’s evaluations. Since the external agency’s ratings are in 
terms of the separate individuals, members of groups receiving favorable evalua- 
tions should not develop, to any great extent at least, the perception of mutual 
interdependence in attaining the rewards associated with favorable evaluations. 
In essence, the separate evaluations suggest that the members are rewarded for 
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individual performance. The members of groups receiving unfavorable evaluations 
of the individual members, however, should perceive each other as interdependent 
for reward attainment as a result of the group-integrative tendency. 

The next hypothesis follows from the above discussion. Hypothesis 6c: Initially 
highly motivated groups in which each member is aware that everyone has received 
an unfavorable individual evaluation will demonstrate higher subsequent task 
motivation and fewer instances of members keeping apart from the others in their 
group in non-work periods than the groups, initially highly motivated or not 
receiving favorable evaluations of the individual members. 

There are additional data permitting us to test, at least in part, the assumption 
that the target of the external agency’s evaluations can affect the motivation of the 
members on the present type of task. An earlier study (1) had been conducted 
employing a procedure almost identical to that used in this experiment. The sole 
difference was that the favorable or unfavorable evaluations given to the groups 
were provided by a single set of ratings referring to the entire group as a whole.4 
Thus, the dependent variable scores of groups receiving favorable evaluations of the 
group as a whole can be compared with the scores of groups in which the members 
are aware that everyone has received favorable individual evaluations. 

In terms of the present argument, the label applied by the experimenter (‘these 
are your group’s evaluations’, or ‘these are your individual evaluations’) presumably 
affects the degree to which the members see each other as interdependent, and 
consequently affects their task motivation. Hypothesis 7: The groups receiving 
favorable evaluations of the group as a whole should demonstrate higher sub- 
sequent task motivation and fewer instances of members keeping apart from the 
others in their group than groups in which the members are aware that everyone 
has received favorable individual evaluations, whether these latter groups are 
initially highly motivated or not. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


The present sample consists of 32 groups, each composed of three airmen in 
basic training. The airmen varied markedly in intelligence classification but in- 
cluded substantial representation from the highest intelligence groups. 


Group Task 


The group task was employed solely as a convenient setting within which the 
effects of performance evaluations could be studied. The task involved a miniature 
three-man air-defense warning center. The basic component was a metal-covered 
board marked off into a grid identified by coordinates. Three discrete target areas 
were located roughly near the center of the board. 

The following types of information were supplied to the group: (a) A continuous 
tape-recorded message, divided into four-minute intervals, continuously reported 
the coordinates of 15 unidentified planes: 9 enemy bombers and 6 friendly planes. 
During an interval the group had the task of translating the aircraft positions 
reported into moves on the interceptor board, and then deciding on the deployment 


4. No measures of initial task motivation were obtained for the groups in the earlier experiment. 
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of six interceptors; (b) A second input consisted of flight plans for the 6 unidentified 
friendly planes posted on the ‘Friendly Aircraft Status Board’ near the metal- 
covered board. 

The general requirement of the task was to defend the three target areas against 
an attack by enemy bombers. This necessitated correct identification of friendly 
and enemy planes, and strategic deployment of the available interceptor force for 
effective defense. 


Procedure 


All Ss were first told that the purpose of the experiment was to study the way 
in which people work together in important Air Force groups such as air-defense 
teams. The task was first described in detail. The Ss were then given a brief question- 
naire. The second of these items, described below, was designed to assess the Ss’ 
initial task motivation. 

Upon the completion of this questionnaire, the Ss were told that ‘psychologists 
and experts’ would observe their performance from behind a one-way mirror and 
evaluate them by comparing their performance with that of over 200 groups of 
basic trainees like themselves who had worked previously on the task. 

The Ss then were informed about the sequence of activities in the experiment: 
a brief practice session, an initial trial, a fifteen-minute “break’ period, and finally 
a second trial. They were also informed that they would receive psychological 
evaluations at the end of the fourth and eighth intervals of the first trial. 

After the brief practice trial of two intervals, the Ss were given the first trial, 
which was stopped before the end of the problem, and before any targets were hit, 
at the completion of the eighth interval. The Ss then filled out a sociometric 
questionnaire. The responses to this questionnaire are employed in the analyses 
of attractiveness. Upon completion of the questionnaire, the Ss were told they 
would have a fifteen-minute ‘break’ but that they would have to remain in the 
room. 

E then went to the adjoining room where he observed the Ss’ behavior during 
this rest period through a one-way mirror. At the end of fifteen minutes E returned 
to the experimental room where he started the Ss upon the second trial. No 
analyses were made in the present study of the sociometric choices after this 
second trial. 


The Measure of Initial Task Motivation 


As described above, the measure of initial task motivation is based upon the 
Ss’ responses to one of three items in a questionnaire administered after the group 
task was described but before they were told that they would be observed and 
evaluated.> The initial motivation item reads as follows: 


“What proportion of the other basic trainees would you want to beat out, to 
do better than, in this experiment? 

1. None. 

2. Twenty-five per cent of the other basic trainees. 

3. Half of the other basic trainees. 

4. Three-quarters of the other basic trainees. 

5. All of the other basic trainees.” 





5. This item was selected on the basis of preliminary analyses made in the earlier study (1}. 
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On the basis of preliminary observations, highly motivated Ss were defined as Ss 
choosing alternatives 4 or 5, while ‘low-motivated’ Ss are those choosing any of 
the other three alternatives. Highly motivated groups would have a sum of 12 or 
more. After data had been collected from 20 groups, the three-man groups were 
assigned to conditions in such a way that at any one time there was a relatively 
equal distribution of highly motivated Ss across all conditions. 


The Performance Evaluations 


There are eight conditions in the present experiment: a ‘high-motivated’ and 
‘low-motivated’ condition within each of the four main experimental conditions. 
In order to facilitate the statistical analyses, three of the thirty-five groups were 
eliminated at random so that there are four groups in each condition for each of 
the analyses. 

There are four different patterns of group member evaluations: © (a) each 
group member is favorably evaluated (FFF); (b) two are favorably evaluated while 
one receives an unfavorable evaluation (FFU); (c) one member is favorably 
evaluated and the other two are unfavorably evaluated (FUU); (d) all three are 
unfavorably evaluated (UUU). In each case, S No. 1 in a group received the first 
evaluation, No. 2 the second evaluation, and No. 3 the third evaluation. In the 
present investigation, S No. 3 is always employed as the stimulus-person while 
S No. 1 is taken as the perceiver. 

The evaluations for each of the group members were presented on a single 
page so that the Ss would be aware of their own ratings as well as the ratings given 
to the others in their group. In order to provide standardization, the individuals 
were given evaluations by means of previously constructed ratings of seven attri- 
butes, such as (a) understanding of problem requirements; (b) utilization of 
resources; and (c) level of cooperativeness. It was believed that the attributes 
would sound meaningful to the Ss but yet would be nebulous enough so that the 
Ss would not have any objective basis for questioning the ratings. The ratings were 
in terms of percentile scores. These scores were briefly explained, and it was 
stressed that 50 represented the average score. The ratings given the favorably 
evaluated Ss average 85 at the fourth interval and 90 at the eighth interval. For the 
unfavorably evaluated Ss, the ratings average 35 and 30 respectively. Analysis of the 
responses to the questionnaire item dealing with perceived performance effective- 
ness (Item 2) administered in the preceding study (1) revealed highly significant 
differences between the favorably and unfavorably evaluated Ss and supports the 
effectiveness of this manipulation. 

The effects of the present individual evaluations are compared in part of this 
inquiry with the effects created by evaluations given to the group as a whole in the 
earlier study (1). These latter evaluations were provided using a procedure identical 
to that described above. There are five groups in this latter condition. 


6. A factorial design would have been preferable for the study of the effects upon sociometric 
choices, we believe. Such a design would permit better tests of the interactions among and the 
main effects for the following : (a) evaluation of S No. 1 (who is studied in part of this experiment 
as the rater making the sociometric choices); (b) evaluation of S No. 2; (c) evaluation of S No. 3 
(who is studied as the object of the choice-making decision); and (d) the initial task motivation of 
the choice-maker, S No. 1. However, situational pressures dictated the present compromise. 
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The Observations: the Measures of Task 1s lotivation 


The observations made by the E during the ‘break’ period consisted of fifteen- 
second time samples taken each minute for fifteen minutes. Three categories were 
employed in the observational system. The categories are (a) ‘Keeps to self’ (S); 
(b) ‘Task-oriented discussion’ (TO); and (c) ‘Non-task-oriented discussion’ (NTO). 

The observers coded any S reading one of the magazines in the room or other- 
wise not engaged in conversation with another S during this time sample as ‘keeping 
to himself’. A remark made at any time during the fifteen-second period was coded 
according to its predominant function. For the present analyses, the measures 
employed are group scores, which are the total number of units coded in any one 
category over all fifteen time samples. The Hoyt reliability estimate (4) for the 
scores at this group level is -99. 

The number of units coded in category TO is taken as the index of task motiva- 
tion. This measure has to do with involvement in the group task at a time when 
there is no overt pressure to be concerned with the task. The Ss could avoid the 
task during the ‘break’ period either by ‘keeping to themselves’—by which they 
are apparently also avoiding the other group members—or by ‘non-task-oriented 
discussions’. 


The Sociometric Measures: the Measures of Member Attractiveness 


The three sociometric measures employed in this study are as follows: 

1. The Air Defense Command has three-man teams working on tasks essenti- 
ally similar to the task your group is now engaged in. Jf you were assigned to such 
a team in the ADC, would you want the men with whom you are now working to be 
on your team? Rate each of your present teammates on the following scale. (The 
alternatives range from (e) ‘I would definitely want him on my team’, to (a) ‘I 
definitely would not want him on my team.’) 

2. How well do you think each of your present teammates has worked on the 
problem you have just completed? Rate each of your teammates on the following 
scale. (The alternatives range from (e) ‘He did an excellent job’, to (a) “He did a 
poor job.’) 

3. If you were going to town for an evening, would you want each of your 
present teammates to go with you? Rate each of them on the following scale. (The 
alternatives range from (e) ‘I definitely would want to go with him’, to (a) ‘I 
definitely would not want to go with him.”’) 

The first item is the measure of the member’s attractiveness as a work partner, 
while Item 3 is the measure of attractiveness as a social companion. Item 2 was 
inserted primarily to test the success of the experimental manipulations. 


RESULTS 


There are no objective performance differences among the various conditions for 
the first trial. 


Ratings of Attractiveness 
In each of the conditions we ascertained the ratings given to the stimulus- 
person, 3, by the perceiver, S No. 1, on each of the three sociometric items in the 


questionnaire administered immediately after Trial 1. Because of the between- 
condition heterogeneity of variance for the sociometric data, the Mann-Whitney 
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test was utilized in the condition comparison analyses employing these data. One- 
tailed tests were accepted since the directionality of the differences was suggested in 
advance. 

The obtained results clearly support Hypothesis 1. The correlation between 
Items 1 and 3 for the 16 highly motivated raters is -635 (P = -01) and is only ‘011 
for the 16 less motivated raters. The difference between the correlation coefficients 
is significant at beyond the -01 level of confidence. There is a strong relationship 
between wanting an individual as a work partner and wanting him as a social 
companion for highly motivated task-raters, while these two attractiveness dimen- 
sions are independent in the case of low-motivated raters. 


TABLE 1 THE MEAN RATINGS GIVEN TO THE STIMULUS-PERSON, S NO. 3, BY THE 
PERCEIVER, S NO. 1, ON EACH OF THE ATTRACTIVENESS ITEMS 





S No. 1’s Initial Task Motivation 





HIGH LOW 
S3’s: Desirability Performance Desirability Desirability Performance Desirability 
asa Work Effective- asaSocial asaWork  Effective- asa Social 
Partner ness Companion Partner ness Companion 
Condition 
FPF 5-00 S10 4:75 3-50 3-25 3-75 
FFU 3-25 2:50 3-00 4:00 2:75 3-50 
FUU 3°50 3°25 3-50 3-25 2:75 4°50 


UUU 5-00 3-00 4-75 4:00 3-00 3°50 


motivated perceivers in the attractiveness of S No. 3. Hypothesis 2b was supported 
for attractiveness both as a work partner and as a social companion (P = -02 and 
‘05 respectively). The Ss No. 3 in condition FFF (and who were thus rated as 
performing well) were more attractive on both dimensions to highly task-motivated 
perceivers than to less motivated perceivers. 

Because of the hypothesized ‘contrast effect’ (Hypothesis 4) which is presumed 
to be operating in condition FFU, Hypothesis 2a was tested by comparing the 
attractiveness ratings given to the ‘poor-performing’ stimulus-persons by the high- 
and low-task-motivated perceivers in condition FUU. The hypothesis clearly was 
not supported. Stimulus-persons in this condition who were rated by the external 
agency as performing poorly were not significantly less attractive to the highly 
motivated perceivers than to the less motivated perceivers. 

Hypothesis 3 concerns the differences between the attractiveness of stimulus- 
persons rated highly or poorly for the high- and low-motivated perceivers. This 
hypothesis was tested in the following manner. First, the cases within each con- 
dition were arranged in order so that the earlier obtained attractiveness ratings 
were listed before the ratings obtained at a later date. Second, for each of the 
sociometric items we subtracted the attractiveness ratings given to S No. 3 by the 
first highly motivated perceiver, S No. 1, in condition FFU from the ratings 
received by S No. 3 from the first highly motivated perceiver in condition FFF, 
maintaining the signs of the differences. Difference scores were obtained for each 
of the 4 pairs of ‘high’ perceivers. This procedure was repeated for the 4 pairs of 
less highly motivated perceivers. Mann-Whitney tests of the significance of the 
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differences in difference scores between the high- and low-motivated perceivers 
were then made for each sociometric item. Third, the procedure followed in step 
two was repeated using the differences between the attractiveness ratings given to 
S No. 3 in condition FFF and the ratings given to the comparable S in condition 
FUU. Here again, the difference scores on each item for the highly motivated raters 
were compared with the difference scores for the less motivated raters. The results 
of these analyses are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EFFECTIVELY AND LESS EFFECTIVELY PERFORMING 
SS NO. 3 IN SOCIOMETRIC RATINGS RECEIVED FROM HIGHLY TASK-MOTIVATED 
PERCEIVERS AS COMPARED WITH LESS MOTIVATED PERCEIVERS 


Conditions Compared 
Ss No. 3 in FFF and FFU Ss No. 3 in FFF and FUU 
Items 1 2 3 1 2 3 


Mean Difference in Attractiveness 
Scores Given by Highly Motivated 
Perceivers 1-75 1-25 1-75 1-50 0-50 1-25 


Mean Difference in Attractiveness 
Scores Given by Less Motivated 
Perceivers —0-50 0°50 0°25 0°25 0:50 —0-75 


Mann-Whitney Test (one-tailed) P “02 — 10 ‘05 —~ 02 


Three of the four comparisons are statistically significant. Thus, with the 
possible exception of the difference in attractiveness as a social companion between 
conditions FFF and FFU, there is a greater difference between the attractiveness 
of effectively and less effectively performing stimulus-persons when they are per- 
ceived by lightly task-motivated group members than when they are perceived 
by less motivated members. Highly motivated members apparently give greater 
weight to the stimulus-persons’ performance than do less motivated members. 

To return to Table 1, the first implication of the ‘contrast effect’ hypothesis is 
that Ss No. 3 in condition FFU will be less attractive to highly motivated perceivers 
than the Ss No. 3 in condition FUU. This hypothesis was not supported for either 
dimension of attractiveness. The second implication is that Ss No. 3 in condition 
FFU will be less attractive to highly motivated perceivers than to less motivated 
perceivers. This hypothesis also was not supported for either dimension. 

According to the last hypothesis in this section (Hypothesis 5), highly motivated 
perceivers in the UUU condition should be more attracted to the stimulus-person 
than less motivated perceivers in this condition as a reaction to the perceived 
low probability of achieving a highly valued goal. The hypothesis is supported 
for attractiveness both as a work partner (P = -02) and as a social companion 
(P = -05). 

Task Motivation 

The tests of differences between condition means employed in this section were 
all t-tests. An analysis of variance for all eight conditions was first performed for 
each dependent variable. The t-tests 7 were then based upon the within-conditions 
means squares, as suggested by Lindquist (6). 





7. All tests of the significance of the differences between conditions which are dictated by the 
a priori hypotheses are one-tailed t-tests. 
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According to Hypotheses 6a, b, and c, the initially highly motivated UUU 
groups should demonstrate their high subsequent task motivation by having the 
greatest frequency of TO scores of all eight conditions in the present study. This 
prediction is supported, beyond the -02 level of confidence, for 6 of the 7 com- 
parisons made. The one failure of prediction is in the comparison with the initially 
highly-motivated FFU groups who surprisingly also have a high frequency of 
‘break’ behavior in category TO. The reason for the high task concern in this 
condition is not clear. 

We also had predicted, in conjunction with Hypothesis 6a, that there would be 
fewer instances of subjects keeping to themselves in the non-work period, i.e. a 
smaller frequency in category S, in the highly motivated UUU condition than in the 
low-motivated UUU condition. This hypothesis is supported beyond the -01 level 
of confidence. We believe that the low frequency in category S is not merely due to 
the high frequency in category TO, but also reflects a heightened attractiveness of 
the group members for each other. Evidence from the sociometric analyses des- 
cribed above supports the present interpretation. 

It also was predicted in connection with Hypothesis 6b, that the highly motivated 
UUU groups would have a smaller frequency in category S than the groups receiv- 
ing differential evaluations (the FFU and FUU groups). These differences are not 
statistically significant and the hypothesis cannot be maintained. The part of 
Hypothesis 6c pertaining to this behavior category was only partially supported. 
The initially highly motivated UUU groups have significantly fewer instances of 
members keeping to themselves in the pre-work period than the initially highly 


motivated FFF groups (P = -05), but not significantly less than the initially low- 
motivated FFF groups. 


Differences Between Groups Favorably Evaluated as a Whole and Groups in Which 
All 3 Members Receive Favorable Individual Ratings 


According to Hypothesis 7, the five groups in the first experiment (1) who were 
favorably evaluated as groups would tend to become more task motivated than the 
groups in the present experiment in which all three members received favorable 
individual evaluations. This hypothesis is supported by the data given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 THE MEAN FREQUENCY OF BEHAVIORAL UNITS IN THE THREE OBSERVATIONAL 
CATEGORIES IN THE VARIOUS CONDITIONS 





Present Experiment (N=32) 





High Initial Motivation Low Initial Motivation 

Category Category 
Condition Ss TO NTO Ss TO NTO 
FFF 20-0 8-2 14:2 8:2 12-2 208 
FFU 10-5 21-5 10-8 8:8 62 19-2 
FUU 12°8 98 21:2 13-0 10-2 17-2 
UUU 70 8=—-298 5:2 30-2 68 3-0 


Mean Frequencies for Each of the Different Categories in Groups Favourably 
Evaluated as a Whole in the First Experiment (1), (N=5) 


Category 
Ss TO NTO 
8:8 23-0 10-4 
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The #-test between the condition means for the frequency of task-oriented 
discussions shows that groups favorably evaluated as a whole scored significantly 
higher on this motivational measure than either the initially highly motivated 
FFF groups (P = approx. -02), or the initially less highly motivated FFF groups 
(P = -05). (There were no significant differences for either of the other two be- 
havior categories.) 

Thus, there is a strong suggestion that groups become more highly motivated 
toward the present type of interdependent task when they are evaluated as a whole. 
The external agency may have created the perception of interdependence among 
the members by rating the group as a single unit, and this perception may have 
increased motivation toward the group goal. 

Some insight is gained into the possible psychological concomitants of this 
verbally produced effect by comparisons of the FFF and ‘group evaluation’ con- 
ditions on the members’ responses to the three sociometric items. These com- 
parisons suggest that the above effect is not directly associated with group 
attractiveness. There are no significant differences between the group means either on 
the item measuring the members’ desirability as work partners or on the item having 
to do with the members’ desirability as social companions. However, there is a 
highly significant difference for sociometric Item 2, the perception of performance 
effectiveness. The members of groups evaluated as a whole perceive each other as 
having worked more effectively than do the members of groups in which each man 
is favorably evaluated as an individual (P = -01). However, no such difference was 
found to exist in terms of the objective performance, i.e. the number of planes 
downed during the first trial. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Thirty-two three-man groups were evenly divided among eight conditions. The 
conditions were high and low initial task motivation within each of the following: 
(a) all 3 group members receive favorable performance evaluations from an 
external agency; (b) 2 members receive favorable evaluations and 1 receives 
unfavorable evaluations; (c) 1 receives favorable evaluations while the other 2 are 
unfavorably evaluated; (d) all 3 members are unfavorably evaluated. 

The following procedure was carried out for the groups in each of these con- 
ditions. They were given one incomplete trial on an ‘air-defense task’ in which 
the members were evaluated twice by means of sets of preconstructed ratings. 
Each member was also aware of the evaluations given to others in the group. 
After the second evaluation the members completed a sociometric questionnaire 
designed to assess the others’ attractiveness to them, and then took a fifteen-minute 
‘break’. The group’s behavior during the non-work period was observed through 
a one-way mirror. The frequency of task-oriented discussion (TO) during this 
‘break’ period is used as one of the dependent variables, the degree of concern 
with the group task. The frequencies of non-task-oriented discussions and of 
members keeping to themselves were also recorded. 

The basic assumption in this study is that the attitudinal effects of the per- 
formance evaluations depend, in part at least, upon the extent to which the members 
perceive an instrumental relationship between the performances of the others in 
the group and the attainment of their valued goals. To illustrate this perception, 
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members who are relatively highly motivated to do well in an interdependent group 
task will perceive a strong instrumental relationship between the attainment of this 
goal (group effectiveness) and the work of the others in their group. As a con- 
sequence of this perception, it is hypothesized, highly task-motivated perceivers are 
more strongly affected by the judged performance of others in the group than are 
less task-motivated members. 

This hypothesis is supported by the following results with the sociometric 
data: (a) the correlation between the attractiveness of stimulus-persons as work 
partners and their attractiveness as social companions was significantly higher for 
the highly task-motivated perceivers than for those with lower task motivation. 
Since the quality of an individual’s task performance is relatively unimportant to 
the latter, factors other than the quality of an individual’s work determine his 
social attractiveness to this class of perceiver. Similarly, the highly task-motivated 
perceivers (in contrast to those with lower motivation): (b) consider the stimulus- 
person as highly attractive on both choice dimensions if he is seen as performing 
well on the task; and (c) have larger differences between the attractiveness ratings 
given to stimulus-persons seen as performing well and to those seen as performing 

oorly. 

. There is reason to believe (5, 8) that highly task-motivated groups who perceive 
a low probability of achieving their highly valued goal will react to this threat with 
an increased tendency toward group integration. This tendency also is conceptu- 
alized as a perceived instrumental relationship: the group members become more 
highly dependent upon each other for support against the threat of failure to 
achieve the goal. In the present experiment, initially highly motivated members of 
groups in which everyone in the group receives an unfavorable performance 
evaluation (and who thus should perceive a low probability of attaining the highly 
valued goal) demonstrate the increased group-integrative tendency by rating others 
in their groups as being highly attractive to them. 

Research evidence (1, 2, 7) also indicates that Ss who perceive this type of 
mutual interdependence among the group members become highly motivated 
toward the group goal. Therefore, initially highly motivated members of groups 
in which everyone receives unfavorable performance evaluations from the external 
agency should show high subsequent task motivation as a consequence of the above- 
mentioned group-integrative tendency. The present data support this hypothesis. 

Perceptions of mutual interdependence also can be heightened by the target of 
the performance evaluations—whether they are directed to the groups as a whole 
or to the separate group members. Members of groups in the present experiment 
who receive favorable individual performance evaluations do not become as highly 
motivated toward the present interdependent group task as members of groups 
receiving favorable evaluations of the group as a whole. 
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An Approach to Family Relationships 


and Role Performance 
RHONA RAPOPORT AND IRVING ROSOW 








THIS paper concerns some problems in the general analysis of role relations in 
various institutional settings. It applies most clearly to small groups such as the 
family or work teams. A framework is presented for the collection and ordering 
of comprehensive data on familial (or other) relationships. Although the proposal 
may have wider uses, such as the analysis of group stability or sources of strain, 
it is discussed here in the specific context of family relationships and psychiatric 
rehabilitation.! This clinical emphasis, however, should not obscure its broader 
relevance. 

Recent trends in the less intensive forms of psychiatric treatment, including 
some schools of group and milieu therapy, show a growing interest in the limited 
goals of social rehabilitation. To some extent this reflects a popularization of social 
psychiatry. Certain streams of this development are frankly committed solely to 
the readjustment of patients’ behaviour on a fairly stable basis, with no more 
restructuring of psychodynamics than this requires. This approach is most appro- 
priate to the large number of people who cannot fulfil their normal social responsi- 
bilities and obligations. They may become chronically unemployed, legal offenders, 
or similar deviates whose difficulties have repercussions on their families. 

Although the personal difficulties underlying such role failures are commonly 
rooted in early family relationships, their most drastic consequences may be 
reserved for adult life when they erupt directly on the contemporary family scene. 
The results are most extreme in instances of non-support or other failure to provide 
for dependants. In many cases, the role failure may not occur in a clear-cut fashion: 
the person is neither overtly sick nor well; often he continues to live with the family 
instead of leaving it (as in crises of death or desertion); his disturbance may be 
intermittent so that long periods of role failure are periodically broken by inter- 
ludes of apparent normalcy which recurrently nourish the hope that he will eventu- 
ally ‘pull himself together’ and thereby solve the family problem. So long as the 
person remains with the family and is not overtly incapacitated, the family can try 
to assimilate his amorphous role failure, but their tolerance seldom constitutes an 
adequate adjustment. Here the family has no clear, socially ‘respectable’ problem 
(such as bereavement) which can occur in any family and to which some per- 
manent, approved adjustment can be made. Families disrupted by such role failure 
often enlarge the familiar hard core of many social agencies’ inveterate clientele, 





1. This paper arises out of.a study of families of patients treated at the Social Rehabilitation 
Unit of Belmont .Hospital (Director, Dr. Maxwell Jones). It is part of a research programme 
financed by the Nuffield Foundation and directed by Dr. Robert N. Rapoport, who has been 
particularly helpful in discussing the content of this paper. We are also obliged to Dr. Elizabeth 
Bott for valuable suggestions. 
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partially because the problem itself isolates dependants from informal sources of 
support. 

ysl people who fail in their role obligations have deep personality disturb- 
ances. The current interest in their treatment through group therapy is fed by two 
main sources. On the one hand, certain psychiatrists regard group and milieu 
therapy as technically superior to individual depth therapy in the resolution of 
personal difficulties. On various theoretical grounds, they consider group treatment 
capable of a pervasive re-ordering of personality and emotional life. They regard it 
primarily as a significant and legitimate therapeutic technique for deep therapeutic 
goals, and view its economic advantages over individual treatment as an ancillary 
gain. On the other hand, group therapy also appeals to those responsible for public 
policy decisions, mainly because of its economic advantages for a comprehensive 
public mental health programme; they regard the respective subtle merits of group 
versus individual treatment as matter for a gratuitous professional controversy. 
Between the extremes of maximum therapeutic effect and negligible therapeutic 
effect, public authorities are perforce concerned with practical economic solutions 
which promise definite (even if modest or superficial) therapeutic gains. Group 
therapy that is oriented to rehabilitation constitutes an attractive economical pro- 
gramme that promises to restore some patients to a necessary level of self-sufficiency 
and, thereby, to achieve a tolerable facsimile of independent family functioning. 
Psychiatrists and public officials may, therefore, advocate group methods for 
different reasons. 

The authorities’ interest represents a clear-cut policy choice about personality 
disorders and community efficiency. This does not imply that they callously value 
an individual’s adequate social performance more highly than his personal 
happiness, for the choice is seldom so simple and bald. Instead, where strains of the 
social system erupt in individuals who, in turn, generate further strains in the 
community, authorities almost necessarily prefer to salvage many people (even on 
a limited basis) than to flounder helplessly or to overhaul a small number of people 
comprehensively. This accounts for their support of rehabilitation programmes in 
order to reclaim many people who have become a burden to themselves, their 
intimates, and the community. 

The programmes with these aims are still groping and tentative. To some extent 
they embody experimental short-cuts and techniques to convert the knowledge and 
experience of intensive psychiatry into a feasible programme for short-term, whole- 
sale treatment of a large volume of patients. This is no simple task, especially 
against the background of imprecise clinical practice that has distinguished so 
much of modern psychiatry. The major problem is to devise economic and effective 
modes of group therapy that can give patients the minimum necessary insight into 
the nature of their problems and the means to cope more successfully with the 
internal and external forces that originally precipitated their breakdown and role 
failure. 

There is reason to believe that patients’ family relationships may be a more 
significant condition of and limitation on successful rehabilitation than they may 
be in intensive, long-term individual psychotherapy. Accordingly, this paper will 
review selected aspects of patients’ family relationships that have crystallized out of 
work at one group centre, the Social Rehabilitation Unit of Belmont Hospital.2 


ge The family study ‘involved a preliminary examination of relationships in the families of a 
small series of male patients in the London area. The substantive materials from which the present 
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In keeping with the mainstream of psychiatric trends, the Unit views patients less 
in terms of classical diagnostic categories or particular theoretical frameworks 
(such as the several Freudian schools) and more directly in terms of their immediate 
behaviour problems. Experience with these patients} indicates that their behaviour 
problems reflect faulty interpersonal relations with others who are significant in the 
patient’s normal roles—his spouse or children, supervisor or subordinates, em- 
ployer or workmates, friends, relatives, neighbours, and others. His interpersonal 
difficulties at work and in his family almost invariably underlie the therapeutic 
problem. These can be specified in terms of ‘role failure’ which requires correction 
and to which rehabilitative treatment can be oriented. 

In exploring the nature of patients’ role difficulties, at least three sets of factors 
had to be considered:4 (i) the role or position in which the failures occurred; (ii) 
the social norms> or the behaviour expected in that position; and (iii) the person- 
ality of the patient. We will review these elements in turn as they apply to the 
family situation. 

First, in considering a patient’s behavioural failures, it is important to know his 
position in the organization of the family. The meaning and consequences of a 
man’s failure to hold a job will vary if he is single, if he is the sole support of invalid 
parents, if he has working brothers or sisters, if he is married but has no children, 
if his wife is working, if he is the father of a large family, or if he has grown children 
who are employed. Each situation implies different sets of obligations; there are 
different responsibilities and expectations of him and different opportunities for 
him to share these responsibilities with others. If he fails to work, different numbers 
of people will suffer in the various situations. In some circumstances there is 
another person to take up the slack of his unemployment while in others there is 
nobody else. So the expectations of him as son, brother, only child, husband, or 
father will vary primarily according to the role rather than to the particular person 
involved. 

Second, a patient’s behaviour can also be interpreted according to his definition 
of the situation, or according to the social norms which he thinks others 
attach to his family role, to the behaviour which they consider normal and appro- 
priate for his position. Social norms, in the sense used here, may vary considerably 
from person to person. One person may feel that fathers should be disciplinarians 
of the children while mothers should be indulgent and warm. Others may feel that 
children should always be treated leniently while yet others may think that 





schema is derived will be reported in subsequent publications. Detailed case studies using the 
scheme presented in this paper will be presented in a forthcoming monograph on the Social 
Rehabilitation Unit. 

3. The patients treated in the Unit cover a wide variety of personality disorders short of frank 

sychosis. 

: 4 For our purposes, the historical setting (such as war or depression) or special circumstances 
(such as a widower having nobody to care for three young children) represent a set of constant 
conditions in the context of each case. Their significance for role failure and rehabilitation must be 
separately assessed for individual patients. 

5. In this paper, the concept of ‘norms’ follows the usage of Elizabeth Bott who distinguishes 
between social norms and personal norms. Social norms are ‘the norms people think are current 
in some group or category’ and refer to ‘people’s ideas about what behaviour is customary and 
what behaviour is right and proper in their social circle’. Personal norms are those ‘ideals and 
expectations that informants think are their own private standards, different from those they attri- 
bute to other people’ (5, see also 6). Thus, in effect, social norms are those which the person assumes 
he shares with others while personal norms are those which he believes are private and unshared. 
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discipline is the proper environment for a child. Similarly, one may believe that it is 
improper for a wife to work while another may feel that wives should work. Or 
one husband thinks he should not help around the house while another thinks that 
a husband should always help his wife. People’s personal beliefs can be rationalized 
as social norms particularly when there is a disagreement between husband and 
wife. Conflict between husband and wife may arise from disagreement about what 
social norms are, and from deviance from those norms. These conceptions of 
‘proper’ role behaviour are learned in childhood and in growing up and are rein- 
forced or modified by various adult experiences. People define proper behaviour 
in any family role according to various segments of society with which they identify 
themselves and which they take as a model. The identifications may be positive 
or negative and may involve real groups or projected constructs.® 

Finally, we need to relate behaviour itself to the pattern of personality needs 
that results from a patient’s specific life history. Like social norms, personality 
needs develop from inter-personal experience with significant people during child- 
hood, adolescence, and adult life. An emotionally rejected child may, as an adult, 
retain strong dependency needs to gain the reassurance that others love him. His 
inability to work for a living may be related to such dependency needs. Or a person 
with strong aggressive tendencies may use his family as a conspicuous outlet for the 
expression of his aggressive feelings. A highly suspicious person may tend to 
exaggerate the hostile elements in his environment and so be unable to enter 
easily into intimate relationships of trust and affection. These personality elements 
affect participation in the family by organizing the patient’s perception and inter- 
pretation of his immediate world, by mobilizing his system of needs and defences, 
and by activating these strongly in the close quarters of family life. The family 
becomes a stage for the playing out of his emotional problems and the gratification 
or frustration of his deeper personality needs. 

It became evident in the Unit, however, that the patient’s own role, his social 
norms, and his personality organization did not adequately account for his role 
failure, or for the factors that precipitated his breakdown, or for his response to 
treatment. This may prompt questions about those doctrinaire psychiatric assump- 
tions that the only ‘real’ pathology is intra-psychic and that the only legitimate 
object of therapy is the patient’s own personality. (Similar queries may be raised 
about restricting the problem simply to patients’ deviant beliefs or social norms.) 
Actually, the personality and value anomalies that invariably distinguished Unit 
patients were not always the determinate, or even decisive, factors in their break- 
down. Similarly, changes in the patients’ role performance, from before to after 
treatment, did not closely correspond with any apparent changes in their emotional 
make-up as a result of therapy. Experience rather indicated that patients with 
essentially similar emotional problems but with significantly different family environ- 
ments seemed to adjust differently after treatment. Accordingly, the effort to restore 
adequate role performance and to rehabilitate these people solely with an eye to 
their personality pathology or to their deviant norms did not impress the Unit 
staff as markedly successful. 

Other significant variables had to be taken into account. The most important 
of these was how well the patient’s values and personality fitted together with the 
norms and personality needs of his family members. For example, while a passive, 


6. For a detailed elaboration of this point, see Elizabeth Bott (3). 
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dependent husband might manage fairly well with a maternal, over-protective 
wife, incapacitating strains and tensions might develop for a similar patient whose 
wife wanted him to be dominant, decisive, and strong. Or a violently aggressive 
husband might thrive with a highly masochistic wife, while another family might 
be torn apart if the wife had strong needs to be protected from violence. Thus, the 
patient’s participation in the family depends less upon his specific attributes alone 
than upon the articulation of his attributes with those of his family members. 

The meaning of the patient’s behaviour in relation to realistic therapeutic aims 
demands a fuller understanding of the larger family situation into which the patient 
fits. In the course of interviews with the families of several patients, it became clear 
that the patient’s role performance could be seen as a function of his relations with 
the other family members. Accordingly, a fruitful unit of analysis appeared to be 
the relationship between the patient and each of his significant intimates in his 
respective family roles.7 In order to locate and clarify possible sources of strain, 
these relationships were examined in three dimensions: 1. the fit between the 
norms of the patient and others about his proper role performance; 2. the fit 
between the personalities of the patient and other family members; 3. the emotional 
climate that developed from the intimate interaction of the patient and the family. 
We will consider some of the problems arising in this framework.® 


1. Fit of Norms about Role Performance. The degree of family consensus that may 
be expected about role standards is problematic, and obscures the contribution 
that conflicting norms make to role failure as such. The structure of the modern 
family permits a broad range of alternative role adjustments. Competing cultural 
values and flexible social norms increase the chance for personal preference to 
shape the organization of family life. Specific role content, the ‘proper’ performance 
of different family members, and the preferred relationships between them are 
subject to flexible settlement which can vary considerably from one family to 
another. Consequently, idiosyncratic role adjustment may be specially marked in 
problem families, which may disproportionately display conflicting values and 
needs. 

Though the limitations on free role adjustment will vary in different classes, 
ethnic groups, neighbourhoods, and other social units, roles in the modern urban 
family generally tend to be more ‘fluid’ and open to idiosyncratic definition than 
those of many non-urban, pre-industrial family systems. In families in pre-literate 
and pre-industrial societies, role behaviour is largely prescribed by authority and 
tradition, and any given role may show comparatively little variation from one 
kinship unit to another. Indeed, as basic variables in the division of labour and the 
distribution of privileges and obligations, age and sex alone may account for major 
variations in the structure and specific content of different family roles. On the 
whole, the role prescriptions are relatively clear and specific, and deviations or 
transgressions invite known sanctions. On the other hand, aside from certain 





7. The relationship is being used here as a variable of analysis, but this does not mean that it is 
actually the unit of treatment. Although there has been considerable interest in making patient’s 
relationships directly amenable to therapy, it is not yet clear how this can be done. One possi- 
bility may be the simultaneous treatment of all the people involved. Failing this, however, it is 
possible to take into account others’ contribution to the relationship and to work out therapeutic 
aims for a patient with reference to this. 

8. Among contemporary psychiatrists attempting a synthesis of role and personality factors are 
Nathan W. Ackerman (1) and John P. Spiegel (9). 
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fundamental distinctions in sex roles, proper role behaviour in the modern urban 
family is not so clearly prescribed nor so commonly defined. The content of a 
contemporary family position may embrace a wide variety of activities, obligations, 
and prerogatives that are subject to more personal choice than the highly prescribed 
behaviour patterns that are commonly defined and agreed upon in other social 
systems. There are many alternative patterns that different individuals prefer and 
rather fluid boundaries of ‘acceptable’ behaviour. For example, wives may go out 
to work or not; husbands may help with the children or not; spouses may have 
an ‘egalitarian’ relationship or a dominant-subordinate one, and so on. Since the 
culture prescribes role behaviour mainly within these loose limits, individual 
families can adjust rather freely within the most congenial of the available cultural 
alternatives. Spouses may work out a personally and socially acceptable marriage 
in various ways without being considered odd or unusual—and neither they nor 
anybody else will necessarily appreciate how much they differ from their fellows. 
A range of cultural values is available to rationalize different patterns that appeal 
to particular tastes. 

While many possible adjustments are ‘acceptable’, very few are positively pre- 
scribed as ‘musts’ or clearly indicated as ‘strongly preferred’. Preferred patterns are 
more easily found among class or ethnic groups and other relatively homogeneous 
subcultures, but even here there is considerable leeway for distinctive adjustments. 
Aside from the role content, one family will show variation from another even in 
the sheer clarity with which familial roles are defined. According to one study, roles 
are more clearly defined where the husband and wife live in a situation in which 
their friends, neighbours, and relatives know one another, i.e. where numerous 
role models are concentrated within associating groups (see 4). In so far as norms 
are flexible, the sanctions for apparent deviations vary in clarity and force, just as 
the adjustment to deviation cannot be strongly institutionalized. 

The leeway in acceptable role behaviour not only presents freedom of choice, 
but also creates numerous ambiguities of expectation which the spouses normally 
have to work out. Each has grown up in an environment that has shaped his images 
and expectations, his sometimes vague ideal picture of the life he wants, his fears 
and hopes. Each person brings to the marital relationship his own norms about 
appropriate behaviour in different family roles. Despite marked cultural endogamy, 
the spouses may have quite different norms. Their separate sets of norms have 
developed independently, and can, in the best of circumstances, only ‘fit’ together 
with more or less imperfection. Their differences, rooted in separate definitions, 
must be reconciled or accommodated. This is commonly an intrinsic part of the 
process of marital adjustment, especially in its earlier phases. The initially different 
expectations that each spouse may have about a given role impart to their re- 
lationship a degree of unclarity, and they have to derive some shared definition of 
proper role behaviour or some common agreement about what is appropriate. Of 
course, the resolution of their initial differences does not always assure a good 
‘terminal fit’ of norms or a high and stable consensus of expectations. 

The compatibility of norms affects reciprocal expectations about the patient’s 
role performance. When there is consensus, role fulfilment is facilitated; when there 
is not, role performance may suffer or be negatively evaluated. 


2. Fit of Personality Systems. The second major dimension of fit between the 
patient and other family members includes at least three elements: (a) their respec- 
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tive personality needs; (b) their characteristic modes of gratification; and (c) their 
typical defence mechanisms, or ways of dealing with anxiety and frustration, 
whether from real or fantasied causes. 

The personality systems of any two people can fit together in various ways and 
have supportive or disruptive consequences on their relationship and their respec- 
tive role performances. The effects of given personality fits will depend on the 
organization of the relationship. For example, a husband and wife who both have 
strong needs to dominate may be mutually supportive if they are highly identified 
with one another. But if they are not strongly identified, these similar needs might 
reduce them to a continuous rivalry. With firm identification patterns, a dominant 
husband and. a submissive, dependent wife might enjoy a most compatible fit. In 
the first case, similar needs complement one another; in the second, they clash; and 
in the last, dissimilar needs are compatible. While it is commonly supposed that 
‘opposite’ or dissimilar personality characteristics constitute a good fit and similar 
attributes a poor fit,!9 this obviously depends upon the conditions of the relation- 
ship. Two people’s personality systems may reinforce each other by both similar 
and different qualities or by similar and different intensities of certain needs, 
Clearly, not all personality factors have reinforcing or disruptive effects. Some 
elements may be missing, some may simply be independent of one another, some 
may be congenial or mutually compatible without either complementing or clash- 
ing. The function of any pattern of fit can only be judged against the respective 
self-images, the personality systems, and the organization of the relationship itself. 

It is clear that the variables of social norms and personality systems are not 
completely independent of one another. When possible role adjustments are loose 
and flexible, personality needs may shape role relationships which are then legiti- 
mized by appropriate cultural values. Therefore, the fit between people’s personality 
systems may partially determine the fit between their social norms. The two vari- 
ables are related to each other in as yet indeterminate ways. 


3. Emotional Climate. The third major aspect of fit results from the interaction 
between people living together. The effects of this interaction gradually build up 
an emotional climate that may dominate the relationship. The initial fit between a 
couple’s norms and between their personality needs sets the stage for the develop- 
ment of their relationship; their responses to the sustained interaction can alter 
the initial fit. 

When the most basic cultural values are shared and supported by complemen- 
tary personality systems of spouses, this tends to increase their commitment to and 
participation in the marriage, or how much of himself each person ‘puts into’ his 
role performance. Conversely, to the extent that expectations are not shared or ate 
undermined by antagonistic values or personality characteristics, there will be 
correspondingly less commitment to the marriage. These adjustments have direct 
effects on the motivations of role performance. The achievement of a reasonably 
stable family depends on some tolerable resolution of any discrepant norms or 





9. The personality needs may be overt or covert, conscious or unconscious, deep or superficial. 
They are exemplified by the categories of Henry A. Murray, such as the needs to dominate or 
achieve, to be recognized or independent, etc., although other needs schemata may be equally 
useful. 

10. See bibliography and analysis of the work of Robert Winch and his associates on this point 
in Irving Rosow (8). 
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personality needs. While this adjustment initially requires some minimal ‘emotional 
maturity’, it is further affected by the partners’ ability to remain compatible through 
time, as they develop and change, separately and together, while the family goes 
through various experiences and stages of growth (7). In the face of an inability 
to adapt to one another, their frustrations and tensions may mount and hostility 
may accumulate. Although this results from the relations between the spouses, 
from their interaction, and from the fit between their values and needs, it may 
easily assume an independent force in its own right. As the accumulated strains 
pervade the emotional climate they reduce the solidarity of the relationship and 
impair the individuals’ participation. The degree of disruptive qualities that 
develop (e.g. irritability, impatience, and aggressiveness gradually displacing sym- 
pathy, support, and cooperation) may ultimately discourage role fulfilment just as 
effectively as initially clashing values or personality systems. 

While each set of fits can influence the emotional climate, our studies suggest 
that superficial psychotherapy can effect cognitive reorientation more easily than 
basic emotional changes. Hence, from the therapeutic viewpoint, the fit between 
social norms is more tractable than that between personality systems. A couple 
can achieve greater agreement on their most important cultural values more easily 
than they can adjust a poor fit in their personality needs. This is evident from case 
materials that illustrate the points in the preceding discussion: 


Case 17. Jack Kelly came from an Irish background in which it was acceptable for 
a husband to spend the bulk of his leisure time in the pub drinking with his cronies, 
while his Cockney wife felt that husbands should spend more of their free time at 
home with their families than her husband did. Furthermore, in the sexual sphere, 
he indicated that, ‘Irish women, even though they are more religious and strait-laced 
[than Cockney women], they are more natural and healthy-minded about these 
things.’ His wife’s views on sex apparently led her to avoid intercourse or undressing 
when intercourse did occur. While their differences about his free time had clear 
cultural roots, their different sexual orientation reflected personality determinates. 

During treatment, the Kellys came to realize more clearly that they had quite 
different values in these two particular conflict spheres, and the emotional strains 
between them eased. They were able to achieve perceptibly closer agreement in 
their images of desirable role behaviour. Jack acknowledged that he had previously 
spent too much time away from his family drinking with friends. After treatment, 
he remained at home a good deal more, and when he went to the pub, he took his 
wife along to share his leisure. For her part, his wife realized that perhaps she had 
made herself sexually too inaccessible to him. Indeed, because of her new orienta- 
tion, she had herself fitted with a contraceptive diaphragm. 

None the less, despite their new cognitive perspectives and their closer agreement 
on norms, the fit of their personality needs did not fundamentally change, and the 
improvement of the emotional climate proved short-lived. Their underlying needs 
proved too intractable and the relationship soon deteriorated to its previous state 
of strain, alienation, and defaulted role performance. 


The foregoing discussion indicated that at least three aspects of the relations 
between a patient and his intimates may affect his role performance. These variables 
include: (a) the fit between their social norms about their roles; (b) the fit between 
their personality systems, including needs, modes of gratification, and ways of 
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dealing with anxiety or frustration; and (c) the emotional climate resulting from 
these fits in sustained intimate interaction. These three sets of variables may affect 
role performance by (i) increasing or decreasing consensus on expectations; (ii) 
stimulating or discouraging motivation to perform; and (iii) facilitating or reducing 
the opportunity to gratify needs and to perform adequately vis-a-vis common 
goals. 


The relationship among these three sets of variables is schematized in Figure 1. 





















































Figure 1 
Model of Relational Analysis 
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While this figure delineates a framework for a relational analysis, it does not 
specify particular variables within each category, e.g. of norms, personality, 
emotional toning. These can be varied according to different problems. For 
example, psycho-analytically derived categories of sexuality, aggression, and ego- 
defence mechanisms might be useful for typing personality dynamics. In the area 
of norms, regardless of the referents required for particular problems, it is essential 
to distinguish between people’s norms of prescription and norms of personal 
option in order to localize therapeutic problem areas. Role performance might 
be expressed in terms of various prerogatives and responsibilities. In our own data, 
we have not yet gone beyond global judgements of strain and harmony in the 
analysis of emotional toning. The most useful sub-categories in each of these 
dimensions depend on the nature of a particular therapeutic programme and the 
most problematic type of cases that warrant intensive study. 

The paradigm has been presented here to illustrate the relations between two 
people. In practice, however, it is essential to have a full, accurate map of the 
therapeutic resources and weaknesses in a patient’s larger family field. These data 
can be mobilized by a careful examination of the patient’s relationships (in terms of 
the paradigm) with each of his intimates in turn, as Figure 2 indicates. Thus 
Figure 2 assimilates a series of analyses shown in Figure 1. 


Figure 2 
Patient’s Role Relations with: 





| MOTHER | | FATHER | | WIFE | | SON | DAUGHTER | | SIBLING | 





Relations between the patient and his father in Figure J] would constitute the second 
cell in Figure 2. In this fashion one can examine the patient’s total role behaviour 
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as it is distributed among his array of family relationships, or what Merton has 
called a ‘role set’. The analysis of his respective relationships allows an initial 
discrimination between pervasive and localized problems and the location of actual 
and potential sources of strain and support in the family environment. In this 
sense, the untapped therapeutic potentials (as well as the endemic irritants) in the 
family can be clarified and mobilized more systematically than usual into the 
treatment programme. 

Of greater refinement and possibly greater therapeutic value is the extension 
of this mode of analysis to the patient’s role performance in three-person relation- 
ships. We are here specially concerned with the patient’s behaviour in relation to 
the interaction between two other family members. For example, how does he 
respond to the relations between his parents, between his wife and child, between 
his wife and mother, etc.? 

Such an analysis requires the extension of the simple interaction matrix of 
Figure 2 to the next level of complexity. This is shown in Figure 3, whose cells 
indicate the interaction of two of the patient’s significant others. The hypothetical 
family is that of a male patient living with his mother, father, brother, wife, and 
daughter. 


Figure 3 
Patient’s Role Performance in Response to Relations between: 


FATHER BROTHER WIFE DAUGHTER 





MOTHER x 
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BROTHER 
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In this matrix, the other family members are represented as interacting with one 
another (in pairs in the respective cells), and the patient’s responses to the network 
of relations in his environment can then be observed. 

We will illustrate a fragment of such material with the patient’s response to the 
interaction between his wife and his mother (the cell marked with an X in Figure 3). 


Case 2. The Fishers are a young couple who live with Mr. Fisher’s parents. Don, 
the husband, grew up in the familiar over-protective pattern of a ‘mother’s boy’. 
His mother’s dominance and sheltering care always kept Don close to home and 
fostered in him a general passive dependence, immaturity, and indecisiveness in 
meeting life’s normal problems. He married a fairly active, decisive girl who 
represented mainly a mother-substitute to him. He sought from her the indulgence, 
the care, and the gratification of his infantile needs that his mother customarily 
provided. Thus, even after his marriage he had essentially similar expectations of 
both mother and wife. His mother, loath to relinquish her position in his affections, 
regarded her daughter-in-law as little better than an intruder. Don’s wife, on the 
other hand, viewed his possessive mother as a major obstacle to Don’s acceptance 
of adult responsibilities. The two women in the house were virtually in the position 
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of competitors for Don’s primary loyalties. They continually disagreed and fought 
about Don’s proper place and activity in the house. The antagonism between them 
rose to periodic heights of tension and strain. 

Don was caught in the cross-fire of this conflict, and he was unable to resolve 
his dependency on and affection for both women. His indecisiveness was only 
intensified by his characteristic passivity in situations that demanded initiative and 
action. Consequently, at moments when Don might have resolutely settled this 
unstable situation, he fled. The fights between the two women touched upon Don’s 
deepest emotional problems and aroused paralysing anxieties about his helplessness 
in the situation. He typically fell back upon his usual defence of withdrawal from 
problem situations. 

His response to the endemic strain had a direct effect on the emotional climate 
of the marital relationship, which further inhibited Don’s role performance in 
the family. His need for security kept him increasingly homebound and dependent 
so that he was less and less able to leave the house for ordinary purposes. He could 
not visit friends and relatives, nor take his wife out, nor attend to routine matters 
with social agencies, nor have other community contacts that would normally be 
his concern. This restriction of his activity threw more and more of his responsi- 
bilities on to his wife which contributed to the growing tension between them. 
Ultimately his anxiety and inhibition spilled over into the occupational sphere and 
he was no longer able to continue working. This point marked the climax of his 
regression and breakdown. 


Other data not included here allow the materials of the triadic relationship to 
be analysed according to the same categories (Figure 1) that are used in the simpler 
two-person analyses (Figure 2). 

The analysis of the patient in triadic relationships is both psychologically and 
sociologically relevant, especially for the family problems of an emotionally dis- 
turbed population. From the psychological standpoint triadic relations play a 
central role in personality development, and may be crucial in any residual, 
unresolved emotional difficulties that are relevant for treatment. In the treatment of 
Don Fisher (Case 2 above), for example, it is useful to understand how the patient’s 
particular emotional difficulties and the family problems reinforce and intensify 
one another. This is especially relevant whenever fairly inflexible triadic relation- 
ships in the family set limits on realistic therapeutic goals. This is underscored by 
some psychiatrists’ belief that the family member who actually breaks down and 
becomes a patient is often not the sickest person, but simply the one with the least 
effective defences. Hence, the psychiatric casualty is partially an ‘innocent by- 
stander’. Further, the patient’s responses to psychic equivalents of the Oedipal 
and sibling situations are particularly useful for diagnostic purposes, as well as for 
the formulation of a suitable therapeutic programme. Viewing the patient in a 
complete range of triadic relations with his intimates provides an added check 
beyond the superficial appearance of his problems as a precaution against snap 
diagnoses and the stereotyping of patients, which is a particular hazard in short- 
term, non-intensive therapy. Thus, triadic situations can magnify sensitive areas of 
the patient’s own problem, or what he brings into the situation. 

At the same time the patient’s reactions are also sociologically important for 
the functioning of the family. Triadic relationships tend to be inherently more 
unstable than dyadic ones (10, pp. 145-69 and passim; 2), and because so much of 
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family life is played out in triadic rather than dyadic terms, his responses to their 


pressures may have marked repercussions on family functioning. Consequently, the 
effects on the family of his reactions in these situations warrant careful scrutiny. 


CONCLUSION 





An orientation of the kind outlined here is usefyl as a common frame of 
reference for otherwise disparate clinical case reports, especially in combining the 
most relevant sociological and psychological materials into a single comprehensive 
picture. There is growing consensus that an effective understanding of even a single 
special area, such as patients’ work relations, requires additional information about 
the patients’ other relationships. The trend, especially in the social-psychiatric 
field, is away from treating the patient alone toward the development of techniques 
for treating the patients’ relationships. The collection of research materials that 
systematically focus on the relationship as the unit of analysis may help to point 
the way for dealing clinically with patients’ relationships as the unit of treatment. 
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Prediction of Small Group Behavior 
from a Body Image Schema 


SIDNEY E. CLEVELAND AND SEYMOUR FISHER 





ALTHOUGH extensive work has been done in investigating the characteristics of 
group behavior, little experimental work is available relating individual personality 
traits to group functioning. This point has recently been highlighted by Haythorn 
(11), among others. In his attempt to alleviate this situation he was successful 
in establishing some individual personality correlates with group activity. For 
example, he found that such individual traits as insight, cooperativeness, and 
efficiency, as measured by Cattell’s Personality Factor Questionnaire, promoted 
group functioning. On the other hand, ‘striving for individual prominence’ (ascend- 
ance v. submission) reduced group cohesiveness and friendliness. Bell and French 
(2) also working with the Cattell scale concluded that individual characteristics 
measured by this scale accounted ‘for over half of the variance in leadership status 
within the average small group’. Using more common clinical measures such as 
the Rorschach Test, Bass, et al. (1) were able to find Rorschach predictors of 
“‘Leaderless Group Discussion’ behavior. A large number of responses on the 
Rorschach or a record rated as ‘highly energetic’ or as having ‘strong imagination’ 
were all identified with active LGD behavior. On the other hand, ratings on the 
basis of clinical data have not always been found significantly related to group 
behavior ratings. In a study reported by Fouriezos, Hutt, and Guetzkow (9), in 
which the present senior author participated as a clinical judge, ratings of individual 
personality needs on the basis of clinical data were found to be unrelated to the 
same ratings on the basis of group behavior. A large and extensive literature on 
small group behavior will not be reviewed here. Several excellent summaries exist; 
for example, Bales, Borgatta, and Hare (10), Borgatta (3), Deutsch (6), and 
Roseborough (14), offer such reviews. Regardless of which position is taken as to 
the importance of individual and situational factors in influencing and determining 
small group behavior, there is a strong continuing need for more understanding 
of the relative contribution from both sources. 

The present paper reports a series of studies of small group behavior that have 
evolved from previous work with an individual personality concept, that of the 
body image. In these previous studies (7, 8) it had been found that individuals differ 
markedly in the degree to which they conceive of their body image boundaries as 
distinct and well defined v. vague and poorly defined. The body image variable 
presented here is derived from the Rorschach Test. This measure is based on the 
number of instances in which the individual produces Rorschach percepts whose 
boundaries are clear cut and well defined. For example, such responses as ‘knight 
in armor’ or ‘a cave with rocky walls’ would be examples of percepts with distinct 
peripheries. This measure is referred to as the ‘Barrier Score’. Previous work (7, 8) 
demonstrated that individuals vary widely in their tendency to produce these 
responses. Each population studied was divided arbitrarily at the median Barrier 
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Score for that group. Subjects scoring above the median were regarded as having 
high Barrier Scores. Subjects scoring at or below the median were considered low 
on the Barrier Score index. In normal college populations such as those reported 
in the present paper, subjects consistently range from 0 to 12 Barrier responses 
with a median of 4 responses. The effect of total productivity on the Barrier 
Score is controlled by limiting each subject to 24 responses, using the group 
Rorschach method. Previous work (7) has also demonstrated the scorer reliability 
for this scale to be in the -90--95 range. 


Earlier studies also established some of the behavioral and personality correlates 
of this body image index. For example, in one project (7) it was found that indivi- 
duals with high Barrier Scores are more likely to develop psychosomatic symptoms 
involving the exterior layers of the body than individuals with low Barrier Scores. 
Boundary definiteness was also found to be linked significantly with such variables 
as high level of aspiration, ability to tolerate stress, need for task completion, and 
ability to resist suggestion. From all of these studies it gradually appeared that the 
individual who perceives his body as having firm, clearly defined boundaries is one 
who dedicates his life to getting ahead and establishing himself as an independent 
person, well differentiated from others. 

Since interesting and significant differences between individuals with contrasting 
body image characteristics had been found, the question arose as to how such 
contrasting individuals would differ in their behavior in small group interaction. 
Specifically the question was posed as to whether a small group composed entirely 
of individuals with high Barrier Scores would differ significantly in behavior while 
carrying out assigned group tasks from a group with members having low Barrier 
Scores. Study of the literature suggests that there has been little or no work done 
in this direction; namely, the formation of ‘pure’ groups on the basis of some 
personality variable and the subsequent evaluation of the differential character and 
behavior of such groups. 

In the present experiment two predictions were made about the behavior of 
the groups under study. The first prediction has to do with the degree of high 
aspiration and achievement orientation displayed by the groups. This aspect of 
group behavior was selected for study because it is a highly important factor in 
nearly all types of group functioning. The ability to predict the kind of group that 
will ‘get things done’ is especially valuable. Many studies (1, 11, 14) have been 
devoted to this aspect of group behavior, reflecting the widespread interest in group 
achievement. As has been mentioned, previous experience with the body image 
concept established that high Barrier individuals show the greater concern with 
achievement and high aspiration in comparison with those scoring low on the 
Barrier index. Accordingly, in the present study it was predicted that groups com- 
posed of high Barrier members would show a relatively higher degree of concern 
about achievement and success in the course of carrying out a variety of group 
tasks. 

A second prediction involves the degree of interest and concern shown by the 
high v. low Barrier groups in respect to the value of the individual and his im- 
portance in human relations. In this case, a comparison was made between a 
philosophy of humanitarianism on the one hand, v. the alternate view that human 
relations are relatively unimportant and that human behavior is regulated by 
external and impersonal forces. Interest in this subject arose from the observation 
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in earlier work that individuals differing sharply in their body image schema also 
differ in their broad philosophy of life. High Barrier individuals were found to be 
more dedicated to the feeling that it is the individual and his own efforts that 
determine his fate. This kind of philosophy also involves the idea that it is not 
external or impersonal forces that dominate human behavior but rather the nature 
and degree of interpersonal relations involved. On the other hand, those scoring 
low on the Barrier index adopted a much more passive, fatalistic outlook on life. 
The individual and his importance were of little interest to them. This distinction 
in orientation toward life would seem to be an important one for any group activity 
having to do with how human beings get along and relate to one another. For the 
purposes of this study, the prediction was made that, in comparison with the low 
Barrier groups, those groups with high Barrier members would show the greater 
involvement in a kind of humanitarian philosophy of life. 


METHOD 


Three separate studies were conducted. The first two populations investigated 
consisted of university students. A third population consisted of student dietitians 
at the Houston Veteran Administration Hospital. Group Rorschachs were admin- 
istered to each population. These were then scored in terms of the previously 
described body image index. All Rorschach records were held equivalent as to the 
total number of responses by limiting total production of each subject to 24 
responses. Thus, three responses were obtained on Cards I, II, III, and VIII; two 
responses were obtained on the remainder. Subjects who varied widely on the body 
image index were then selected to participate in the small group experiments. Two 
basic small groups were set up in each of the subject populations. That is, for each 
population studied there was one small group consisting of individuals with 
uniformly high Barrier scores. A second group was established composed of 
members with a relatively less distinct body image concept, those scoring uniformly 
low on the Barrier index. The groups ranged in size from five to eight persons. 
Within any given subject population the groups contained the same number and 
sex distribution. All the subjects were women, with the exception of one of the 
university populations where each small group contained one man. 

Each group was brought together and assigned tasks designed to elicit a range 
of behavior. All the groups were asked to perform the following tasks: 1. To make 
up as a group two spontaneous stories. That is, all members of the group were to 
work together and construct stories they could agree on. 2. To discuss as a group 
the question of what makes for success in our culture. They were to decide together 
the five most important traits needed for success. Each group was observed by one 
or other of the present authors. Detailed notes were made of how each group 
proceeded in carrying out its tasks. The stories and discussion material were 
recorded verbatim, as far as possible. In addition to the two tasks previously 
described, the student dietitian groups were asked to discuss two other problems. 
One of these additional discussion topics had to do with working-relations with 
kitchen employees. The students were asked to discuss ways of improving relation- 
ships with kitchen personnel. They were to agree on and list five means of bettering 
such working-relationship. A final discussion topic concerned means of establishing 
good relationship with ward patients. Again the students were asked to agree on 
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and list five methods of improving such relations. These additional tasks were 
required of the dietitian population in order to obtain more complete and varied 
data on their philosophy about how people get along together. 

This procedure was employed for each of the three separate subject populations. 
Each population investigated comprised a separate study, and several weeks inter- 
vened between each experiment. Thus one may view the entire project as consisting 
of one original exploratory study followed by two efforts at cross-validation and 
confirmation. 

Four experienced clinical psychologists were asked to evaluate the spontaneous 
stories and discussion material. Each rater worked independently and without 
knowledge as to which of the small groups produced the data. The procedure was 
for one of the present authors to read randomly to a rater the various stories and 
discussion formulations of the groups. Following the reading of any pair of stories 
or discussion-material summaries, each judge made two ratings having to do with 
the previously described original hypotheses of this study. First he indicated which 
of the two stories or discussion records revealed the more interest and concern with 
themes of high aspiration and achievement. Second, he rated the same data as to 
the degree of concern with the philosophy of humanitarianism; i.e. the idea that 
personal relationships and human dignity are of paramount importance in human 
behavior. ; 

In addition to the four individual judges used, two groups of judges also made 
the same evaluations. Raters working as a group were originally employed, as it 
was felt that the material produced by the small groups was too complex for 
individual analysis. However, experience soon proved that independent raters could 
analyse this material without difficulty. One group of raters consisted of three 
clinical psychologists other than those who had acted as individual judges. This 
group rated the assigned material from one of the university populations. A second 
group of judges was made up from student dietitians not involved in the group 
study. These judges evaluated the group material from the student dietitian 
population. All of the judges were informed at the outset only as to the number and 
sex of the individuals comprising each group. 

The four individual judges then proceeded to make a total of 20 separate ‘yes-no” 
decisions. The group of judges who rated only the material from one student 
population made a total of six separate judgements. The dietitian judges who rated 
only the group material from the student dietitian population made a total of eight 
ratings. 


RESULTS 


The first and most obvious finding that emerged from this series of studies has 
to do with the pattern of participation in each of the small groups. Those composed 
of individuals scoring high on the Barrier index showed a consistent pattern of 
equal participation. Each person sought to express his views and no one individual 
emerged as a definite leader. There was much cross-discussion and a large volume 
of talk. Furthermore, the atmosphere was free and there was a great deal of kidding 
and joking. Themes of hostility or sex that usually stir up anxiety in groups were 
discussed in an open and relaxed manner. On the other hand, the groups comprising 
individuals with a less distinct body schema behaved differently. In these groups the 
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members tended to sit passively and wait for one individual to take the lead and to 
tell the group what to do. The volume of talk was limited and little spontaneity 
was evident. Joking about sexual topics or discussion of hostile behavior was 
absent. The atmosphere was somewhat like that of a classroom in which the pupils 
wait for instructions from the teacher. Consequently, the spontaneous stories of the 
low Barrier groups tended to consist of a series of discrete episodes offered by 
separate individuals. In the case of the high Barrier groups the stories were much 
better integrated and more obviously a cooperative venture. The atmosphere in the 
latter groups may be characterized as being more democratic, spontaneous, and 
lively than in the low Barrier groups. 

In Tables 1 and 2 the results of the ratings of the group stories and discussion 
material are presented. It will be noted that the four individual judges and the two 
groups of judges demonstrated a high degree of uniformity in their ratings. It will 
be recalled that each rating involved a simple ‘yes-no’ choice. By chance alone each 
judge or group of judges would have placed only one-half of their total number of 
ratings in agreement with the experimenters’ hypotheses. Tables 1 and 2 reveal 


TABLE 1 JUDGES’ RATINGS OF GROUP STORIES AND 
DISCUSSION MATERIAL ON ACHIEVEMENT- 





ASPIRATION 
Number of Judgements 

Total Number of in agreement with 

Rater Judgements original hypothesis 
Judge 1 10 10 
Judge 2 10 10 
Judge 3 10 s 
Judge 4 10 7 
Psychologists’ Group 3 3 
4 


Dietitians’ Group 4 





TABLE 2 JUDGES’ RATINGS OF GROUP STORIES 
AND DISCUSSION MATERIAL ON 








“HUMANITARIANISM” 
Number of Judgements 

Total Number of in agreement with 

Rater Judgements original hypothesis 
Judge 1 10 10 
Judge 2 10 10 
Judge 3 10 9 
Judge 4 10 6 
Psychologists’ Group 3 3 
Dietitians’ Group 4 4 





that two judges made their ratings in complete agreement. One judge disagreed on 
two decisions, one on six, and the two groups of judges agreed perfectly on a 
smaller number of ratings. Examination of these two distributions of ratings by 
chi-square analyses yields chi-square values of 16-0 in the case of Table J and 
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members tended to sit passively and wait for one individual to take the lead and to 
tell the group what to do. The volume of talk was limited and little spontaneity 
was evident. Joking about sexual topics or discussion of hostile behavior was 
absent. The atmosphere was somewhat like that of a classroom in which the pupils 
wait for instructions from the teacher. Consequently, the spontaneous stories of the 
low Barrier groups tended to consist of a series of discrete episodes offered by 
separate individuals. In the case of the high Barrier groups the stories were much 
better integrated and more obviously a cooperative venture. The atmosphere in the 
latter groups may be characterized as being more democratic, spontaneous, and 
lively than in the low Barrier groups. 

In Tables IJ and 2 the results of the ratings of the group stories and discussion 
material are presented. It will be noted that the four individual judges and the two 
groups of judges demonstrated a high degree of uniformity in their ratings. It will 
be recalled that each rating involved a simple ‘yes-no’ choice. By chance alone each 
judge or group of judges would have placed only one-half of their total number of 
ratings in agreement with the experimenters’ hypotheses. Tables 1 and 2 reveal 
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ASPIRATION 
Number of Judgements 

Total Number of in agreement with 
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AND DISCUSSION MATERIAL ON 
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that two judges made their ratings in complete agreement. One judge disagreed on 
two decisions, one on six, and the two groups of judges agreed perfectly on a 
smaller number of ratings. Examination of these two distributions of ratings by 
chi-square analyses yields chi-square values of 16-0 in the case of Table I and 
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chi-square of 16-5 in the case of Table 2. Chi-square values of this magnitude are 
significant beyond the -001 level of confidence, assuming one degree of freedom. 
In,both of these analyses the total distributions of judges’ ratings on each variable 
were placed in a fourfold table. The actual ratings of the judges were compared 
with a chance distribution of the ratings assuming that by chance only one-half 
of the ratings would have been in one direction. 

The results of these analyses demonstrate that judges working on a blind basis 
were in agreement far beyond chance expectancy in recognizing the stories and 
discussion material as having definitely contrasting features. In line with the experi- 
menters’ original hypotheses these raters named the productions of the high Barrier 
groups as having the greater concern with themes of high aspirations and achieve- 
ment. Second, they were in agreement with the authors in recognizing the stories 
and discussion material of the high Barrier group as being more focused on a 
humanitarian philosophy than is the case of groups with members characterized by 
low Barrier scores. 


OBSERVATIONAL DATA 


The individual raters who evaluated the group productions made some interest- 
ing comments in a consistent manner concerning the groups. Three of the four 
individual judges made the spontaneous remark that they would rather have as 
personal friends members of the high Barrier groups. This choice seemed to be based 
on the observation that these subjects expressed themselves more freely and with 
greater emotional latitude than did the low Barrier groups. This comment by these 
judges is important since it tends to support the prediction that the high Barrier 
groups manifest relatively greater interest in human relations and in the importance 
of the individual. Apparently some of this same feeling was communicated to the 
judges and influenced them in their preference for members of these groups as 
personal friends. 

Two other items of observational data are especially pertinent to the study. One 
of the university populations studied decided early in the semester and prior to the 
present project that a class grade of ‘A’ would be granted only those individuals 
who did extra work and wrote a term paper, all other class members were to receive 
a grade of ‘B’. This was a course devoted largely to the study of group dynamics. 
The class members were encouraged to make these group decisions as part of their 
examination of group dynamics. At the end of the semester only eleven students in 
the total class of 40 volunteered to write a term paper. Of these eleven students, 
nine had been classified previously by the experimenters as high Barrier people. 
This unplanned but convincing item of data is important since individuals later 
classified by a body image schema as being achievement-oriented were practically 
the only ones in a large class actually to carry through to completion a goal 
set by the larger group. 

A final piece of observational data concerns the second university population 
studied. This class demanded and was given a class hour following the experiment 
in which they asked questions of the experimenters concerning the nature of the 
study. Members of the high Barrier group took over and dominated this meeting. 
They were persistent and intense in their questioning of the present authors. This 
kind of behavior within another type of group setting is further evidence of the 
assertive nature of the high Barrier group members. 
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CONTENT OF THE GROUP PRODUCTIONS 


The ratings and observational data yielded some clear differences in group 
behavior and attitudes between the high and low Barrier groups. An even more 
graphic illustration of the contrasting philosophies held by these groups can be 
found in the actual group productions. First, the spontaneous stories told by these 
groups provide an interesting contrast in content and thema. For example, in one 
of the university populations the high Barrier group told the following story: 
‘Individual has grown up and finds he was an orphan. He’s a politician, just starting 
his political career. They begin to smear him. He traces back and finds he’s the 
illegitimate son of King George. He’s going to show that heredity doesn’t make a 
man bad. Even though he’s from a stupid family, he does well. Horatio Alger 
story.’ 

By way of contrast, the following story was told by the group with low Barrier 
members: ‘An old squeaky house, no one lived there, all hidden by brush; haunted, 
mysterious people used to live there. They had a candle burning in the window and 
it still did after they left. It would burn every night. One day two kids decided to go 
up there. They found the candle and got scared and ran away. A man came along 
and wondered why they were running, He was the son of the people who burned the 
candle and he came home the night they died in an auto accident. He never saw 
his parents and he put a candle in the window for them. It burns all the time for 
them.’ 

These stories point up a number of interesting and differentiating aspects 
between the two groups. In the former story, given by the high Barrier group, the 
theme of struggle against odds, even against heredity, is apparent. A theme of 
achievement and success highlights the story. A certain degree of humor and saucy 
impertinence toward authority is also apparent. Most important of all is the idea 
that the individual gets something done and changes his status only through his own 
efforts. In contrast the second story, produced by the low Barrier group, contains 
no theme of achievement or success. This is a far more disorganized and aimless 
story. People behave in a certain way not from any inner conviction of good 
orientation; rather, they do what tradition and custom have established. Thus the 
man burns the candle in a window in some kind of fixed ritual. 

Even more striking in differentiating the high and low Barrier groups were the 
special discussion tasks added to the total assignment of the student dietitian 
groups. Here the two small groups were given special discussion topics pertinent 
to their own activities. Thus they were asked to discuss ways of getting along better 
with kitchen employees and with ward patients. These discussion topics were 
assigned to elicit in greater detail the respective viewpoints of the two groups in 
regard to interpersonal relations. The group with high Barrier members listed the 
following five suggestions for better working-relations with kitchen employees: 
1. Be friendly. 2. Be interested in them. 3. Know theory of dietetics. 4. Compliment 
employees when they make a correct decision. 5. Pitch in and help. 

In contrast to these suggestions, the group with low Barrier members offered 
the following five methods of improving working-relations with kitchen employees: 
1. Kitchen employees should have more training. 2. Better schedules for them— 
expect them to’ be at work and not leave early. 3. More supervision for them. 4. 
Better understanding of where employees’ job leaves off and dietitians’ begins. 
5. Development of better attitude on their part. 
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The attitudes expressed in these separate group discussions are in nearly com- 
plete opposition. Among the five suggestions made by the high Barrier group, the 
entire emphasis is placed on consideration of the employee as an individual. 
Respect is expressed for his importance, and his feelings and reactions are recog- 
nized. Contrast this philosophy with that contained in the five suggestions made by 
the low Barrier group. Here the emphasis is on greater structuring of hierarchical 
relationships. The individual and his feelings invite no interest. Rather the position 
is taken that personal feelings are unimportant. People get along best when strict 
codes of conduct are established. The distinction in these two opposing frames of 
reference is sharp. The judges, for example, were unanimous in their ratings of this 
variable in the dietitian groups. 


DISCUSSION 


It is clear from the results that the extreme groups do differ in their conception 
of how people make their way in the world. Two distinct patterns of group interest 
and interaction emerge. These patterns are sufficiently broad to justify referring 
to them as representing two different philosophies about human behavior and 
personal interrelations. One type of philosophy emerges from the behavior and 
attitudes expressed by the groups composed of members with a body image schema 
of firmness and definiteness. Assertiveness, self-initiative, and achievement orienta- 
tion characterize their approach to their environment. Not only do they talk more 
in their group discussions about getting things done, these same groups were also 
observed to indulge in the greater amount of interaction, free expression, and 
initiative in contrast to the groups with low Barrier members. This proved to be 
true not only for the planned group meetings but also for other group activity 
outside the experiment proper. This display of assertion and initiative took place 
without the guidance or prodding of a leader. In contrast to this pattern of group 
interaction is the type of interchange observed in the groups with members having 
a less clearly defined body image schema. In these group meetings a more passive 
and inert kind of group interplay occurred. Members tended to sit back and await 
the emergence of a leader who then structured their mode of conduct for them. 

It should not be assumed that high Barrier groups are aggressive in the sense 
of being inconsiderate of others. Rather their life style also includes a high regard 
for the importance of the individual. Interpersonal relations are seen as ordered 
along a feeling basis rather than controlled by hierarchical rules and regulations. 
At first glance this tendency of the high Barrier groups to show so much interest in 
the welfare of the individual may seem paradoxical. Why should aggressive and 
striving groups pause to consider the interests of others? One explanation may be 
found in the nature of the body image schema shared by the members of these 
groups. If it is assumed that a distinct body image schema implies definiteness of 
one’s own purpose in life, then such individuals should experience relatively little 
threat in their interactions with others. This explanation becomes even clearer when 
the pervading philosophy of the low Barrier groups is examined. This philosophy 
emphasized the strict hierarchical structuring of human relations. People were seen 
as behaving in a certain way not because of individual assertion, but rather accord- 
ing to tradition or because it was ‘the thing to do’. Subordinates such as kitchen 
help were to be encouraged in their work not by the dietitians becoming more 
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interested in them and liking them as people, but by establishing stiffer rules and 
regulations. In this case it may be assumed that a body image schema based on 
indefiniteness and vagueness implies uncertainty and apprehension as to purpose. 
It is not surprising that in this case the emphasis is placed on establishing some kind 
of external firmness and structure in the guise of rules and codes of conduct with 
which to order interpersonal relations. Such ordering of people reduces the 
possibility that they can do unexpected things against which there seems to be no 
defence by the individual in terms of his own strength. 

One is at once impressed by the similarity of some of the present findings with 
formulations advanced by other investigators concerning the nature of individual 
and group behavior. For example, one would expect to find considerable overlap 
of the high Barrier traits with McClelland’s concept of ‘need-achievement’. In a 
previous study (8), the present authors did find a relationship of marginal statistical 
significance between magnitude of n-achievement score and Barrier score. It is also 
of interest to note that McClelland reports that his high achievers struggle for good 
grades and volunteer for extra assignments. In the present study this same behavior 
characterized one of the sub-groups of high Barrier subjects. Apparently the area 
of commonality between these two concepts has to do with the degree of aspiration, 
drive, and active self-expression displayed. 

Perhaps even more striking is the analogy the behavior of the high and low 
Barrier groups bears to Riesman’s (13) inner-, outer-, and tradition-directed types. 
Considering the completely disparate data from which Riesman evolved his typo- 
logies as compared with the present study, one is all the more impressed by the 
similarities evident. For example, the inner-directed person is considered by 
Riesman to have acquired early in life a kind of internalized ‘gyroscope’ enabling 
him to chart a relatively independent and stable course in life. These individuals are 
thought to rely but little on external codes and traditions for guidance but rather 
guide themselves by a strong, inner goal-directed sense. Such persons are even 
‘at home abroad’ because of this strong inner psychological gyroscope. The 
analogy to the high Barrier group members of the present study is readily apparent. 
Riesman goes on to describe the case of tradition- and other-directed types where 
behavior is guided by external social codes and traditions or by the opinion and 
direction of friends and associates. In the present study low Barrier groups appeared 
to rely on much the same kinds of external codes of conduct. While it is not 
possible here to examine all of the complexities of Riesman’s theories, many other 
interesting similarities to the present study are to be found. 

Of course the present groups studied represent a special situation. Members 
were carefully selected in order to maximize group differences in behavior. Only 
further research with this body image variable can determine the extent to which 
these findings can be generalized for less saturated groups. Unanswered, also, is the 
question as to the effect on group behavior of intermixing various kinds of body 
image types. In any event the present study has shown that an individual personality 
variable has relevance for some aspects of small group behavior. In part this proved 
true since the body image variable selected for study provides a measure of the 
degree to which individuals establish boundaries about themselves. In a sense the 
body image index furnishes an understanding of the way in which the individual 
sets himself ‘off from others. The definiteness or lack of definiteness of one’s 
boundaries is indicated by the body image schema. Even though this body image 
variable is an individual personality measure, implied in the concept is the notion 
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of how the individual structures his relations with others. Does he set himself 
clearly apart from others and thus, with his own boundaries clearly defined, feel 
free to interact with others? Or, on the other hand does he have difficulty in setting 
himself off from others and therefore seeks some kind of external structuring of 
personal interactions which will artificially supply this separation? 


SUMMARY 


In previous experiments a body image schema was found to be related to 
certain personality variables. This body image schema was based primarily on the 
Rorschach Test. Individuals with a body image characterized mainly by ideas of 
peripheral firmness and definiteness were found to be achievement-oriented, 
physically active and energetic, and with a high aspirational level. Individuals with 
a body image consisting of peripheral vagueness were more passive, less tolerant 
of stress and significantly less success-oriented. As a result of these findings the 
present study was designed to evaluate the significance of this body image index 
for small group behavior. The Rorschach Test was administered to three separate 
subject populations. Two small groups from each of these populations were 
formed. In each study one group was composed of members with a distinct body 
image schema. Each small group performed a number of tasks: 1. To make up 
jointly two spontaneous stories. 2. To discuss jointly the topic of what makes for 
success in our culture and to list the five most important traits needed for success. 
The present authors served as observers and recorders. 

Two predictions were made about the group behavior: 1. Groups with members 
having a firm body image schema would show the greater concern with ideas of 
high achievement. 2. Groups with firm body members would also demonstrate the 
greater concern for a humanitarian philosophy of life, i.e. the idea that the indivi- 
dual is important and that the individual’s destiny is determined by his own efforts, 
rather than through impersonal and external forces. Four clinical psychologists 
acting as judges and two groups of judges rated the spontaneous stories and dis- 
cussion material of the groups for these two categories. The judges were in agree- 
ment in their ratings and in the direction predicted far beyond chance expectancy. 
The relevance of these findings for the study of small group behavior is discussed. 
It is concluded that a knowledge of an individual’s body image schema does have 
predictive value for some aspects of group behavior. 
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Some Psycho-Social Characteristics of 
Satisfied and Dissatisfied British 
Immigrant Skilled Manual Workers 
in Western Australia 


ALAN RICHARDSON 





I. INTRODUCTION 


SINCE 1947 when the United Kingdom-Australia Free and Assisted Passage 
Scheme was started, slightly more than a quarter of a million British immigrants 
have arrived in Australia under its auspices. This is approximately half the total 
number of British immigrants and about a quarter of the total immigration for the 
period January 1947 to October 1955. The vast majority of the British immigrants 
have adjusted themselves to a greater or lesser extent to the demands of life in 
Australia. Only a small number have actually returned to Britain. However, among 
the British immigrant population in Australia a wide range of differences in degree 
of satisfaction may be expected to exist. As no study is known to the writer in 
which any of the psycho-social characteristics of satisfied and dissatisfied British 
immigrants have been contrasted, it was felt that the material reported in this 
paper would be of interest. 

From a total of 34 male, white, married skilled manual workers of British birth 
who had been living in Western Australia between May 1952 and May 1953 a 
selection was made of the 10 most dissatisfied and of the 10 most satisfied. The 
original 34 immigrants were some of those who had been interviewed as part of 
a study (Richardson, 4) designed to measure the degree of convergence towards 
Australian norms of the social attitudes of groups of British immigrants who had 
been resident in Australia for varying periods of time. The minimum period of 
residence for those in the present samples was 7 months and the maximum 12 
months. At the time of interviewing all the immigrants had been living in the same 
Commonwealth Hostel in Western Australia since their arrival. 


II. CRITERIA FOR DISTINGUISHING SATISFIED FROM 
DISSATISFIED BRITISH IMMIGRANTS 


The data on which all the results reported in this paper are based come from a 
self-administered questionnaire which formed part of the study mentioned in the 
preceding section. The 10 most dissatisfied and the 10 most satisfied immigrants 
were selected on the basis of criteria shown in Tables ] and 2 respectively. 

Where two or more of the criterion questions have been answered in a way that 
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TABLE 1 CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION OF THE TEN DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS 


Criterion Questions Responses Given by Code Numbers 
la. 2a. 3a. 4a. Sa. 6a. 7a. 8a. 9a. 10a 


Are most things about Australia as you 


expected them to be? No No No No Yes No No No Yes No 

If you had your time over again, would 

you have left Britain at all? Not No Yes Yes Yes No No Yes No Yes 
Sure 

If so, would you have still come to 

Australia? Not — Yes Yes No — — No — No 
Sure 


If you had the chance, would you go 
back to Britain? Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 


indicates dissatisfaction with Australia an individual has been allocated to the 
dissatisfied immigrant group. 

To select the 10 most satisfied immigrants a positive criterion was clearly 
required in addition. This additional criterion was found in the Attitude to Australia 
scale which had been administered to the whole sample of 34. This scale was 
made up of 20 items, some of which ate shown in Table 9, and scored by the Likert 
method. The most favourable attitude to Australia would be obtained by a score 
of 100 and the most unfavourable by a score of 20. Table 2 compares the attitude 
scores of the satisfied and dissatisfied immigrants. 


TABLE 2 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS BY 
SCORES ON THE ATTITUDE TO AUSTRALIA SCALE 





Sample Attitude Scale Score obtained by Code Numbers 
i. 2 3. a7 5. 6. a. 8. ; 
la. 2a. 3a. 4a. Sa. 6a. 7a. 8a. 9a. 0a. 


Satisfied 74 67 70 3=o71 69 67 51 73 69 68 


Dissatisfied DD Dae att A St at Oe Ce 
Difference is significant at p= <-01 





III. COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED 
IMMIGRANTS ON SOCIOLOGICAL VARIABLES 


The sample of immigrants from which the present two groups have been drawn 
was originally selected as a fairly homogeneous population. It would be unlikely 
therefore that any considerable differences between satisfied and dissatisfied 
immigrants would become apparent in this analysis of sociological variables. In 
fact no significant differences were found between satisfied and dissatisfied im- 
migrants on the sociological variables of age, size of family, regional background, 
or religion. 
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All the immigrants in these two groups were English, and members of the 
Church of England. The modal size of their families was 2 and the modal age of 
the respondents within the range 30-39 years. Two methods of statistical analysis 
were employed. Ranked data were compared on the basis of the Mann-Whitney 
(3) U-test of significance, but where dichotomized data were available, Finney’s 
(2) contingency tables were employed. 

From Table 3 below it can be seen that there is a tendency for the satisfied 
immigrants to come more often from occupations in the building trade than do the 
dissatisfied immigrants. This factor is of potential significance in their adjustments 
to Australia since it may make the opportunities to acquire a house of their own 
rather easier. 


TABLE 3 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED 
IMMIGRANTS WITH TOTAL SAMPLE OF 
IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 








Occupation 
Sample Building Engineering __ Electrical Total 
All Immigrants 13 16 5 34 
Satisfied 6 3 1 10 
Dissatisfied 2 6 2 10 





Satisfied and dissatisfied immigrants in the building trade were compared with 
those in a combined engineering and electrical category. The difference just fails 
to be significant at p=-05. 


IV. COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED 
IMMIGRANTS ON PRE-EMIGRATION VARIABLES 


Though immigrants in Australia may be expected to have had different experi- 
ences from each other, which might in part explain the development of either 
positive or negative feelings towards their new country, it seems very likely that 
more fundamental differences exist that would have distinguished the two groups 
priér to emigration. It is these latter factors that would of course be very useful to 
isolate, since they might provide information on the basis of which advice or 
guidance to potential emigrants could be given. Unfortunately the evidence avail- 
able in the present study is very meagre in regard to these variables, even at the 
restricted level of suggestive hypothesis. However, the available evidence is given 
below. A major precaution that needs to be borne in mind when interpreting 
statements made by immigrants at the immigrant stage about their attitudes and 
experiences at the pre-emigrant stage concerns the likelihood of distortion. The 
ideal study would involve an analysis of emigrant attitudes before they leave 
Britain and the correlation of these with the satisfied and dissatisfied groups in a 
later study made at the immigrant stage. 

Apart from the tone in which the actual replies shown in Table 4 are made, 
there is very little difference in the type of reason given. Both the satisfied and the 
dissatisfied immigrants appear to have had very similar conscious motives for 
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TABLE 4 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS IN RESPONSE 
TO THE QUESTION: ‘WHAT WERE YOUR MAIN REASONS FOR COMING 
TO AUSTRALIA?’ 


Code 
Numbers Responses 


Satisfied 
Sample 
1. ‘England’s increasing population; collective security and strengthening Commonwealth 
blood ties; belief in good opportunities offered by a young country; good climate; 
free enterprise.’ 


‘For a better standard of living; give the children a better chance in life.’ 
‘To offer my services to the Commonwealth.’ 
‘A better way of life; better weather; a brighter future for my children.’ 


‘Better opportunity for sons; England is now overpopulated; Australia has everything 
to offer if it had the populace to work it to the full.’ 


‘A better living if possible.’ 


‘Excessive taxation in England; penalized for being thrifty; an economic education for 
my daughter.’ 


‘Higher standard of living; better climate.’ 


‘To give my children a better chance; England in a rut; better working conditions as 
regards wages.’ 


10. ‘For better living standards.’ 


Dissatisfied 


Sample ; 
la. ‘Hoping for a better future for myself, wife, and children.’ 


‘Financial betterment.’ 

‘Hopes of future for children; chance of obtaining a higher standard of living.’ 
“Belief that there were less restrictions and better opportunities.’ 

‘Supposed plentiful work, wages, and conditions, which have yet to be found.’ 
‘More opportunity for self and children.’ 

‘To start a new life.’ 

‘I thought that there would be greater opportunities in Australia for the children.’ 
“Better weather.’ 


‘Fed up with red tape and rationing; also in event of third world war I did not want my 
baby to suffer like they did during bombing of London.’ 





leaving Britain and emigrating to Australia. They are both seeking better opportuni- 
ties for themselves and their children. The only directional difference appears to 
be the satisfied immigrants’ tendency to mention some negative characteristic of 
England (shown by italicized statements in Table 4) compared to the dissatisfied 
immigrants’ greater stress on the hoped for opportunities in Australia. 
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A variable that might have had some bearing upon the tendency to be satisfied 
or dissatisfied with life in Australia is the amount and type of culture contact that 
has been had prior to emigration. However, not one of the immigrants in the 
satisfied and dissatisfied groups had ever been in Australia before; and there were 
only 3 satisfied immigrants who had friends or relations in Australia before they 
arrived, compared to 4 of the dissatisfied immigrants. All 4 of the dissatisfied 
immigrants had corresponded with their friends or relations compared with 2 out 
of the 3 satisfied immigrants. From this it appears that knowing someone in 
Australia before leaving Britain does not seem to have played any significant part 
in the tendency to feel either satisfied or dissatisfied as far as the members of the 
present two groups are concerned. It should not be forgotten, however, that the 
quality of the contact may be quite different for the two samples, and that this may 
be the significant factor. It is possible, for example, that the friends or relations of 
the satisfied immigrants proved to be most helpful, while those of the dissatisfied 
immigrants had let them down in some way. 


TABLE 5 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS ON OPINION 


ITEMS 
Number agreeing Level of 
Item Dis- Signifi- 
Number Statement Satisfied satisfied _ Diff. cance 
1. You cannot get on in the world without 
pull 5 9 4 094 
4. Itis better for people to work for their 
own security than to expect the govern- 
ment to provide it 9 5 4 094 
12. Politics should be left to the politicians 8 2 6 "025 
15. All children should be taught a reverence 
for the Royal Family 10 6 “005 
40. Although leisure is a fine thing it is good 
hard work that makes life interesting 
and worthwhile 8 4 4 110 
41. The ordinary family man has little chance 
of owning a car 5 9 4 094 





There is some evidence to suggest that satisfied immigrants subscribe to a 
fundamentally ‘conservative’ and ‘puritan’ ideology in which the virtues of in- 
dependence (Item 4), loyalty (Item 15), and hard work (Item 40) are stressed. 
Dissatisfied immigrants on the other hand are rather less conservative. They 
appear to be a little more cynical (Item 1) and less prepared to trust (Item 12) or 
admire (Item 15) the ingroup authorities. It appears that they like neither England 
nor Australia. Some evidence for this latter statement is shown in Tables 9 and 12. 
Table 5 gives the opinion items that discriminate between the two samples. Only 2 
of these are at an acceptable level of significance, but it is felt that the direction 
of the other items is of sufficient interest to warrant their inclusion. 
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V. COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED 
IMMIGRANTS ON SOCIAL PARTICIPATION VARIABLES 


After arriving in Australia it might be expected that those immigrants who 
engage in social activity with Australians would come to understand and accept 
Australia rather more readily than those who for one reason or another do not. 
Some evidence to support this view is found in the differential answers of satisfied 
and dissatisfied immigrants to the questions in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS ON QUESTIONS 
RELATING TO SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


"Satisfied Rindprees Dissatisfied inition 
Item Some- Some- 
Number Question Often times Never* Often times Never* 
13. | Do you meet your Australian 
workmates at social gather- 
ings outside work time? 2 6 2 1 5 4 
14. Do you visit the homes of any 
Australian friends? 3 6 1 1 3 6* 
15.** Do you attend your Trade 
Union Meetings? 1 7 1 3 5 2 


16. Do you ever bring an Aus- 
tralian friend home for a 
talk or a meal? 1 6 3 1 4 5 


© ene at <:05 


* eee who omni ‘Never’ were alanaal with a combined category of those who 
responded ‘Often’ or ‘Sometimes’. 
** There was one satisfied immigrant who did not reply to Q. 15. 


As can be seen from Table 6, the general tendency is for the satisfied immigrants 
to participate more than those who are dissatisfied. However, the only question 
that is statistically significant is Q. 14 referring to the greater frequency with which 
satisfied immigrants visit the homes of Australian friends. 

Amount of participation is also reflected to some extent by the size of an 
immigrant’s passive vocabulary of Australian words and phrases. It might be 
expected that the greater the interaction with Australians the greater the passive 
vocabulary. In accordance with the previous findings on participation the satisfied 
immigrants tend to have larger passive vocabularies than the dissatisfied immi- 
grants. This tendency, however, just fails to be significant at p=-05. 


TABLE 7 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS BY SIZE OF 
PASSIVE VOCABULARY OF AUSTRALIAN WORDS AND PHRASES 





Sample Size ai Passive vosteies (Max. 25) 
2. ¥ 5. 6. 8. 9. 10. 
la. 2a. 3a. A 5a. 6a. sf 8a. 9a. 10a. 


Satisfied Immigrants f° ah 5 18 Ie |; (ais faa | 15 16 
ae cin da Y 2 aS. 4s 3 2 8 6 6CUldK 
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VI. COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED 
IMMIGRANTS ON ATTITUDE TO AUSTRALIA VARIABLES 


The available evidence, Richardson (4), suggests that the immigrant during his 
first few weeks in Australia has an extremely favourable image of Australia. At 
about the seventh month after arrival there is a noticeable decline in favourability; 
and around the twelfth month, though still at a low level, some signs of more 
positive feeling towards the receiving country may begin to emerge. This evidence 
comes from an analysis of group trends, and as might be expected there are wide 
individual differences. 

Those immigrants who have been classed as very satisfied with their life in 
Australia show their favourable image of Australia in a number of different ways. 
Of the responses to the three questions shown in Table 8 one of the most important 
is that which refers to the significantly greater number of satisfied immigrants who 
are in process of buying a block of land or a house. Though this fact is susceptible 
of a number of interpretations, it does seem to imply that these immigrants are 
confident of their future in Australia to the extent of investing money in such a 
way that they will be able to leave the Hostel and become more independent. 
Whether the dissatisfied immigrants did not have the capital to invest in this way 
or whether they were saving it for the return fare to England is not known, but in 
terms of ultimate settlement the taking of some positive action of the kind exhibited 
by the satisfied immigrants is probably a most important step and one that may 
be found in the future to have some prognostic value. As noted earlier there are 
more satisfied than dissatisfied immigrants in the building trade. Their trade is 
probably an advantage to them as they are in a better position to do much of the 
building themselves in their spare time and, of course, at a greatly reduced cost. 


TABLE 8 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS 
ON THE 3 QUESTIONS REFLECTING ATTITUDES TO AUSTRALIA 


Satisfied Dissatisfied 
Immigrants Immigrants 
Question (Yes) (Yes) 








Would you like any of your children to marry 
Australians? 8* a 


Are you trying to get any of your family or 
relatives to come out to Australia? 4 1 


Have you bought or are you in the process of 
buying a block of land (or a house)? 7 Ke? 
** Significant at p= <-01 
* Significant at p= <-05 








* The other two satisfied immigrants have no children. 


An analysis of the items on the Attitude to Australia Scale reveals some of the 
more specific feelings about aspects of Australian life and Australian people that 
distinguish the satisfied from the dissatisfied immigrants. These differences are 
shown in Table 9. 

Q 
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TABLE 9 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS OF SIX ITEMS 
OF THE ATTITUDE TO AUSTRALIA SCALE* 











Satisfied hnaeans Dissatisfied Immigrants 
Item Unde- _ Dis- Unde- __ Dis- 
Number Statement heats cided agree a ited cided agree 
1. There is wane opportunity for 
all in Australia 8 _ 2 1 1 Brrr 
3. In Australia people are iat 
prepared to help each other 6 1 3 _ 1 ee 
9. Australians are noted for their 
hospitality 9 1 — 2 2 aia 
11. Australians are wellmannered 5 1 4 1 _ oF 


12. Australians neglect the care of 
the aged and sick 1 1 8 5 4 ag 
*** Significant at p= <-005 
** Significant at p= <-025 
* Significant at ” <05 





* Both degrees of ‘Agreement’ have been combined to form a ‘oid category of ‘Agreement’ and 
compared with a similarly derived category of ‘Disagreement’. The ‘Undecided’ category has 
been ignored. 


The nature of the statements in the Attitude to Australia Scale and the responses 
that are given by the dissatisfied immigrants suggests that, whatever the frustrations 
have been that produced the state of dissatisfaction, a strong tendency has deve- 
loped to blame and criticize adversely almost anything connected with Australia. 

In the study from which the results reported here have been taken, an attempt 
was made to measure the extent to which British immigrants held beliefs that they 
felt were shared by other British immigrants but that they also felt would not be 
shared by most Australians. A measure of this was obtained and called a Perceived 
Difference Index (P.D.I.). An examination of the P.D.I.s of the satisfied and dis- 


TABLE 10 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS BY SIZE OF 
THEIR PERCEIVED DIFFERENCE INDEX 
Size of P.D.I.s (Max.=50) 
3. 4. 5. 6 


“Se “eae “ae See ee ee ee 


Satisfied Immigrants ee 18 . “25 9 17 3 14 9 
Dissatisfied Immigrants 25 14 22 27 25 17 24 25 13 12 





Difference is significant at p= <-01 


satisfied immigrants is shown in Table 10 and reveals that the dissatisfied im- 
migrants significantly more often believe that their views and those of other British 
immigrants differ from Australian views. 

From these results it appears that the dissatisfied immigrants are trying to 
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accentuate their similarity to other British immigrants while at the same time 
heightening their differences in relation to the Australian community. 

Both groups had also responded to a question on the sort of things that had 
been found to be different in Australia from what had been expected. The findings 
for the satisfied and dissatisfied immigrants are given in Table 11. 








TABLE 11 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS IN 
RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION: “WHAT WAS DIFFERENT [ABOUT 
AUSTRALIA] FROM WHAT YOU HAD EXPECTED? 
Code 
Numbers Responses 
Satisfied 
Immigrants 
1. — 
2. — 
3. _ 
4. = 
=F = 
6. ‘Social security; cost of living.’ 
u 


‘One aspect only without doubt—Australians are unwilling to learn, or be taught 
from immigrants with far superior knowledge.’ 


‘I thought it would have been more advanced but instead I find quite a number of 
things outdated by years.’ 


9. _ 
10. _ 
Dissatisfied 
Immigrants 
la. “The way of life and the amount of work which is definitely not here.’ 
2a. ‘The employment situation. Conditions. Standard of living. The way of life and the 
people.’ 
3a. ‘The little chance one has to branch out on one’s own due to the tight hold that the 
various rings have on occupations.’ 
4a. “Too many restrictions and too much red tape.’ 
Sa. — 
6a. ‘Lack of suitable work, lack of overtime. Government lack of interest after arrival. 
Employers’ preference for Australians.’ 
7a. (See comment of this immigrant in Table 13.) 
8a. “The climate. The Australians’ obvious leanings towards Americans and not toward 
the English.’ 
9a. ms 
10a. ‘My trade is vastly different compared with English plumbing; also numerous other 


things which requires more space than is available here.’ 
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Though as many of the dissatisfied immigrants were employed in the same 
occupation in Australia as they had been in Britain, more of them were in the 
engineering industry, which had suffered a prolonged strike in the previous year. 
It may in part be this knowledge that caused the dissatisfied immigrants to express 
so much criticism of the employment situation. However, none of the satisfied or 
dissatisfied immigrants had actually experienced any unemployment in Australia. 


. COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED 


IMMIGRANTS ON PREDISPOSITION TO 
CHANGE VARIABLES 


As can be seen from Table 12, there is a tendency, though it is not statistically 
significant, for the dissatisfied immigrants to believe that very much change is 
necessary in order to settle down and feel at home in the Australian environment. 
Though most of the satisfied immigrants recognize the need for change only four 
feel that very much change is necessary. 


TABLE 12 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND -DISSATISFIED IM- 
MIGRANTS IN RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION: “HOW 
MUCH DO YOU THINK IT IS NECESSARY FOR A NEW- 
COMER FROM BRITAIN TO CHANGE HIS WAY OF LIFE 
AND HIS ATTITUDES IN ORDER TO SETTLE DOWN AND 
FEEL AT HOME IN AUSTRALIA?’ 


Amount of Change 


Sample Very Much Some Not Much None 
Satisfied 4 4 2 - 


Dissatisfied 8 1 - 1 


A subsidiary question was asked of all those who gave some indication that 
change might be necessary; this referred to their feelings about their own ability 
to change. The responses to this question are shown in Table 13 and reflect the 
different attitudes of satisfied and dissatisfied immigrants very clearly. The dis- 
satisfied immigrants tend to make their own readiness to change dependent upon 
prior changes in their social and physical environment. The satisfied immigrants 
on the other hand seem to exhibit a much greater awareness and readiness to 
change some of their ways as a necessary preliminary to acceptance by Australians. 

Both Eisenstadt (1) and following him Zubrzycki (5) have discussed the 
significance of a positive predisposition to change in facilitating the process of 
assimilation and absorption. In discussing the importance of the different ‘role 
expectations’ of immigrants, Eisenstadt writes: 


‘Among these expectations are attitudes of crucial importance, namely, the 
extent to which the immigrant expects and is prepared to change his behaviour 
and undertake the performance of new roles. Some such changes are always 
expected from him in the new situation. This necessity may, however, run counter 
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TABLE 13 COMPARISON OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED IMMIGRANTS IN RESPONSE 
TO THE SUBSIDIARY QUESTION: ‘IF YOU THINK SOME DEGREE OF CHANGE IS 
NECESSARY, HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT YOUR OWN ABILITY TO CHANGE?” 


Code 
Numbers Responses 











Satisfied 
Immigrants 


‘I am settling down quite happily.’ 
It is necessary ‘To slow down in work, etc.’ 


“We British can only try to carry on in the Australian way of life.’ 





‘By putting myself into the position of trying to see the Australian point of view.’ 


Af Se PP Ss 


‘I think a little degree of change is necessary, but in my own case very little. Having 
much travelled it doesn’t worry me whatsoever.’ 


6. ‘No option.’ 


7. ‘Having travelled, I am confident in my profession. Common sense and experience 
with my fellow workers. Honesty will always bring its own reward.’ 


8. ‘Generally speaking, I find it quite easy to make whatever change is necessary.’ 


9.  ‘Lhad to get used to different prices and slang words and now I use Aussie slang, and 
the weather, which I find all right.’ 


10. ‘Just by changing your ways to Australian ways.’ 


Dissatisfied 
Immigrants 





la. ‘At the moment I am not sure and in the future I can’t say.’ 


2a. ‘I don’t think I could change my outlook and my way of life enough to settle here in 
Australia.’ 


3a. ‘Feel able to adapt to way of life but not to standard of work.’ 

4a. ‘Possible but unlikely.’ 

5a. ‘Will settle if I am allowed my own home life which at present I have not got.’ 
6a. ‘Given some indication of welcome here, change would come naturally.’ 


7a. ‘Unable to get used to the feeling of insecurity and shortage of work, price of land and 
houses. The only good plan is to put people in houses from the start, that way they 
have a chance to settle down.’ 


8a. ‘At the moment I think it will be very difficult.’ 
9a. — 


10a. ‘As an old soldier I can adapt myself to any country or climate.’ 








to the immigrants’ expectations and aspirations. In this respect there exists wide 
variation between immigrants—from total acceptance of this necessity (positive 
predisposition to change) to total rejection (negative predisposition to change). As 
this predisposition determines to a very large extent the direction and the tempo of 
the immigrants’ activities and adaptation... it is one of the most important 
variables to be investigated.’ (1, p. 226). 
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It seems very likely from the evidence available in the present study that 
satisfied immigrants are more inclined than dissatisfied immigrants to have a 
positive predisposition to change. 


VIII. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


Though the sequence of cause-and-effect relationships is notoriously difficult 
to establish in studies of the present type, some attempt at interpreting the signifi- 
cance of the results needs to be made. 

In what follows the results reported in the preceding pages have been used as 
evidence in an attempt to reconstruct the process by which immigrants in the 
present study have become satisfied or dissatisfied with their life in Australia. 


(a) The Dissatisfied Immigrant 


On arrival in Australia the dissatisfied immigrant has very high hopes that the 
goals that in part motivated his emigration will be realized. It is likely that he did 
not feel strongly identified with or attached to the social order existing in con- 
temporary Britain. A distrust of established authority is likely to exist, which when 
transferred to the social setting of Australia may show itself in a predisposition to 
resist new influences. However, he is likely to expect Australians to demonstrate 
their friendliness by making the first approaches and by changing their ways to 
his. When he finds that these expectations are not borne out and that he cannot 
obtain acceptance or status in Australian primary groups on his own terms, good 
social relationships with individual Australians are less likely to develop. 

Minimal communication with Australians is likely to go hand in hand with an 
inadequate awareness of Australian social norms and a consequent increase in 
frustration. The effect of living largely among other British immigrants in a 
Commonwealth Hostel creates further barriers to friendly social contacts with 
Australians, while at the same time providing increased opportunities for com- 
munication with other immigrants who feel equally frustrated. The cumulative 
effect of all the frustrations, actual and imagined, is manifested in the development 
of strong negative feelings both to Australia in general and to its people in parti- 
cular. Australia becomes the scapegoat for all difficulties and the individual ends 
as a thoroughly dissatisfied immigrant. 


(b) The Satisfied Immigrant 


The satisfied, like the dissatisfied, immigrant arrives in Australia with hopes 
that the new country will enable him to achieve a better life for himself and his 
children. His aspirations are, however, tempered by a greater readiness to change 
his behaviour to fit in with Australian conditions. Because he is more prepared, 
and perhaps more able, to change, it is likely that he does not experience as frustrat- 
ing many events that are found to be frustrating by the dissatisfied immigrant. 
It is likely that he will be less touchy and resentful of authority as such, but never- 
theless he is independent and expects to achieve his goals on the basis of his own 
hard work rather than on the basis of external assistance. 

He finds that his readiness to modify his behaviour patterns in accord with new 
situations tends to gain him acceptance among his Australian workmates and 
increase the amount of non-working social contact with them. Increased friendly 
interaction with Australians in turn may lead to a greater awareness of Australian 
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social norms with a consequent potential increase in identification with the Austra- 
lian community. As he begins to feel more and more that he ‘belongs’, he will 
more and more tend in the direction of becoming a thoroughly satisfied immigrant. 

In concluding this discussion it is necessary to re-emphasize that results have 
been based on small samples and that the interpretation of these results can be only 
tentative, however plausible they may appear. The general problem of isolating 
the critical psychological and social factors that determine an immigrant’s reactions 
to the new community into which he has moved clearly deserves more intensive 
study. It is also felt that the socio-psychological field of immigration research 
provides a valuable testing-ground for many of the hypotheses relating to group 
identification, attitude change, and role conflicts that emerge as the result of 
laboratory study. 


IX. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It has been the purpose of this paper to investigate some of the differences 
between a sample of very satisfied British immigrants (N=10) and a sample of 
very dissatisfied British immigrants (N=10), and to attempt an interpretation of 
those differences in terms of the assimilation process. The following is a summary 
of the main results and conclusions. 


. Satisfied immigrants tend more often to be workers in the building industry. 
. Satisfied immigrants more often exhibit a fundamentally ‘conservative’ and 
‘puritan’ ideology. 
. Satisfied immigrants significantly more often visit the homes of Australian 
friends. 
. Satisfied immigrants significantly more often would like their children to marry 
Australians. 
. Satisfied immigrants significantly more often were in the process of buying a 
block of land or a house. 
. Satisfied immigrants significantly more often believe that: 
(a) There is equal opportunity for all in Australia. 
(b) In Australia people are always prepared to help each other. 
(c) Australians are noted for their hospitality. 
(d) Australians are well mannered. 
. Satisfied immigrants significantly less often believe that their views and those of 
other British immigrants differ from Australian views. 
. Satisfied immigrants show a greater positive predisposition to change. 


These results have been interpreted in terms of their probable significance for 
the general process by which different immigrants tend to become satisfied or 
dissatisfied with life in Australia. In conclusion, the limited nature of the present 
results was stressed and the need for further research in the socio-psychological 
field of immigration was briefly discussed. 
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Some Characteristics 
of the Socio-Psychological Life Space 
of the Epileptic Patient’ 


GERTRUD W. LEWIN 





RESEARCH on how a particular illness or disability tends to affect the person’s 
perception of himself and of his social situation is only in its beginning (3). Recent 
studies (1, 10) point out that difficulties in the social area may be caused by con- 
ditions inherent in the physical disability itself, or may arise from limitations 
imposed on the disabled person by society. Finally the feelings of the handicapped 
person about himself and his response to the first two factors affect his social 
situation. It is obvious that these three factors function interdependently constitut- 
ing a system of interaction between the person and his environment that is of great 
complexity. Such a system, comprising the total situation of a person as experi- 
enced by him, has been called the ‘life space’ of the person (7, 9). The life space 
represents the person in his environment, at a given unit of time, including his 
action, thinking, wishing, striving, valuing, etc. The present study will employ 
the term ‘life space’ and related concepts in an attempt to gain increased insight 
into some of the interrelations of the socio-psychological forces induced by 
epilepsy. 

Epilepsy is understood today not as a disease entity per se, but as a symptom 
of various kinds of brain pathology amenable to treatment by medication or 
surgery. Better diagnostic procedures and the development of anti-convulsive drugs 
have meant a sizeable reduction or elimination of seizures for many patients. 
From a strictly medical point of view alone, many epileptics could lead a normal 
or near normal life (4, 5). 

However, the socio-psychological situation within our culture has not kept pace 
with medical progress. Old superstitions and the discouraging experiences of 
centuries combine to create a ‘stereotype’ of ‘the epileptic’, a picture that may vary 
from that of a person possessed by evil spirits to the more scientific conception of 
the ‘epileptic personality’. 

In the practice of casework with epileptics it becomes evident that many pro- 
fessional people, including social workers, tend to share such stereotyped views, 
and that referrals of patients may be rejected for such reasons as ‘epileptics are 
practically unemployable’ or ‘are not good prospects for casework’. Such broad 





1. This study was developed while the writer was connected with the Social Service Department 
and the National Veterans Epilepsy Center, Boston Veterans Administration Hospital, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

2. That cultures develop stereotypes related to certain physical disabilities has, among others, 
been stressed by Hines (2). 
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generalizations indicate that the patient is not accepted as an individual in a 
specific situation. 

The subjects of this study were patients of the National Veterans Epilepsy 
Center at Cushing Veterans Administration Hospital (now Boston Veterans 
Administration Hospital). They were hospitalized for diagnostic work-up and 
treatment. Many patients were followed in the out-patient clinic and some were 
readmitted for further diagnostic exploration and treatment. The social worker 
had contact with the out-patients as well as with those on the ward. In many cases 
relatives also were interviewed. 

A discussion group with hospitalized patients seemed to offer particularly 
significant material and provided a rich, fairly well-rounded picture in the patients’ 
own words of how they saw their total situation. 

These varied contacts sharpened our perception of the patients’ anxieties and 
difficulties related to epilepsy, extending over a wide range of problems and situa- 
tions. From these combined data, individual casework interviews with ward and 
out-patients and their relatives as well as our observations in the group discussion, 
we attempted to outline a conceptual representation of the life space of the epileptic 
patient. 


I 


A theoretical derivation of this kind involves the use of such concepts as the 
position and potency (weight, importance) of regions in the life space, boundaries 
and barriers of regions, positive and negative vectors, tensions and forces inherent 


in the situation.* 

A region representing concern and activities in the area of ‘health and disease’ 
may be assumed to exist in the life space of every person in our culture at a certain 
stage of maturity. For a healthy, normally functioning person it would be rather 
peripherally located, and of small potency (representing such matters as getting 
enough sleep, eating a balanced diet, securing dental care, etc.). With the onset 
of serious illness it would move from a peripheral to a more central position in the 
life space of the person and would gain greatly in potency. Since the life space is 
an interdependent field, other regions and their properties will be affected. The 
person finds himself in a new situation. 

Psychological field theory assumes inner personal regions and corresponding 
regions in the life space (environment). The following considerations however will 
not differentiate between regions within the person and in the life space. 

‘From both the theoretical and practical point of view the most important 
characteristics of a situation are what is possible and what is not possible for the 
person in this situation’ (7, p. 14). 

The person with a recent onset of epilepsy, i.e. the person in whose life space 
‘region E’ (E=Epilepsy) developed, is faced with a new situation with an unclear 
cognitive structure. He does not know what it will be possible for him to do and 
what will be impossible from now on. 

Such new situations arising from changes in physique (such as growth in 
adolescence) or from physical handicap or illness with concomitant unclear 





3. For definition and discussion of these concepts see Lewin (7). 
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cognitive structure have been analysed by Barker et al. (1, pp. 30 ff.). Their general 
properties are: 


1. The directions towards a desired goal are unknown. 

2. Valences are simultaneously positive and negative (each act may place one 
closer to the goal (positive) or move one further from it (negative)). 

3. The perceptual structure is unstable, indefinite, and ambiguous. 


This situation is comparable to that of a man on thin ice, or of a person on a 
new job, where the requirements, the personalities of significant people and their 
power relations are unknown. Finding oneself in such a situation leads to trial- 
and-error behavior, to false steps at the very time one wants to be most cautious, 
resulting in frustration and emotionality. It may cause a prolonged state of conflict, 
over-alertness to every small cue that might clarify perception. It may produce 
vacillating unstable behavior. 

Such tendencies could clearly be observed in our epileptic patients, who 
appeared to be overwhelmingly concerned with trying to understand their 
mysterious condition, seeking clarification of its medical, social, and psychological 
aspects. Their cognitively ill-structured situation—due to the newly arisen and very 
potent region E—produces all the frustrations, tensions, and anxieties that occur 
normally in the wake of such radically restructured life space in which one is not 
yet oriented. 

There are other reasons why the situation of epileptics tends to lack adequate 
cognitive structure over a long period of time: 

1. If a diagnosis of epilepsy has been established the most important informa- 
tion given to the patient is that, while he cannot be cured, an attempt will be made 
to ‘control’ the condition. To the layman-patient who is accustomed to think in 
dichotomies (either healthy or ill) this is an ambiguous statement which helps 
him little towards orientation in the new situation. We find extreme responses: 


A patient who, after only two seizures, was well controlled on medication gave 
up his job at the post office (a civil service job considered to be especially suited 
for an epileptic) because ‘if he goes to work he might fall into the subway pit’. 
Other patients deny or minimize the implications and try to avoid making any 
changes in their way of life. 


2. If a diagnosis has been made and if, over the necessary period of time, 
medication has been satisfactorily adjusted, the cognitive structure of a life space 
with region E is still very unclear and ambiguous. In epilepsy more than in some 
other physical disabilities we have to deal frequently with a constellation of over- 
lapping regions. The person finds himself in region E in so far as he is an epileptic. 
But at the time he has no seizures he may experience himself to be in region H 
(health). Actually he is never conscious when fully in region E. (This does not hold 
for patients with Jacksonian seizures.) The relative potency of the two regions, E 
and H, is dynamically important for the behavior of the patient. If he feels uncertain 
whether to behave at any time as an epileptic or as a healthy person, he will be in 
conflict and under tension. Similar tensions have been described for the adolescent 
who does not know whether to behave as an adult or as a child in a specific situa- 
tion. Members of racial or religious minority groups may feel uncertain in a 
situation whether to act within the frame of reference of their minority group 
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belongingness or whether this is irrelevant or inappropriate at the moment. 
Similarly a woman may feel torn between her role as a wife and her role as a 
mother, if the overlapping regions ‘marriage’ and ‘mother of children’ are felt to 
be in conflict. Compared to the situation of a cripple with a permanent, visible 
handicap (such as an amputated leg) the epileptic is more apt to find himself 
within two overlapping regions with vacillating pctency. 

But overlapping regions are not necessarily conflicting or antagonistic; e.g. 
being a wife and mother is a situation that not only occurs frequently, but may be 
felt to be compatible. Therefore, one requirement for an adjustment to epilepsy 
is: to learn to experience the overlapping regions H and E as compatible regions. 


To give concrete instances of conflicts due to the overlapping of regions: a 
patient with an amputated leg may have to give up skiing or mountain climbing; 
he may be frustrated, but cannot vacillate. An epileptic may know that he should 
give up driving a car or working on moving machinery. However while he has no 
seizure he feels himself to be in the region H and may decide to act according to 
the possibilities open to him in region H. 

Adjustment would mean here neither to give up completely like the post office 
clerk nor to take irresponsible chances, but to lead ‘a normal life’ in region H 
within the limits set by region E (not to go on scaffolds at a construction job, but 
to work as draftsman in the office). 


3. The epileptic is often in overlapping sub-regions even within region E, 
in so far as there is uncertainty whether E is a physical or mental condition. Our 
material shows how strongly the patients want to be perceived as patients with a 
physical condition and how persistently they suffer from the nagging doubt that 
they might be mentally sick. In view of the frequency of borderline cases, and the 
occurrence of both ‘true’ and psycho-genic seizures in the same patient, this 
vacillating perception (experiencing oneself alternately in region EP (physically 
sick) and region EM (mentally sick)) is not unrealistic. The patient who has been 
told that the electro-encephalogram or pneumo-encephalogram established an 
epileptogenic lesion and who is later referred for psychotherapy because of the 
strong psychological overlay is naturally confused, frightened, and defensive. 
Helping such a patient to accept psychotherapy is a difficult and not infrequent 
casework task. 

4. Topologically the area of two overlapping regions is equivalent to the 
boundary zone between the two regions. It is evident in politico-geographical life 
that such boundary zones are apt to be areas of conflict and tension which spread 
over the wider field. (The Saarbasin and the zone of Trieste are such boundary 
zones in the political system of Europe which may be considered part of one of 
two contesting regions, according to different frames of reference.) 

In the life space of a person, clear boundaries between regions facilitate purpose- 
ful action and mental stability. Educators and parents know that it is often less 
important to give a child a wider space of free movement than it is to be consistent, 
to make the boundaries of a situation very clear. In psychotherapy one speaks of 
the therapist ‘setting limits’ and of the patient ‘testing the limits’. Unclear or 
inconsistent limits are said to produce increased tension and guilt feelings. The life 








4. For properties of overlapping regions see Barker, et al. (1, pp. 39 ff.). 
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space of the epileptic seems to be characterized by lack of normally sharp bound- 
aries. Just as in relation to employment, he is uncertain about his position in 
relation to courtship and marriage, about his fitness to have children, or about 
his desirability as a friend in a social group. Even if he had made sufficient adjust- 
ment to accept his condition, he is up against the fact that the unsharpness of 
boundaries also exists in the way he is perceived by others; and he is aware of being 
perceived in this doubtful way. 

5. Boundaries and barriers (boundaries that offer resistance to locomotion) 


are often experienced by the epileptic as not ‘factual’ or ‘objective’ such as physical 
barriers are. 


For example, the amputee who gives up skiing, experiences skiing as physically 
impossible, and may ascribe his frustration to ‘fate’ or to ‘forces of nature’. The 
epileptic veteran who was forbidden by his doctor in line with state laws to use 
‘that beautiful new DeSoto’ he bought with his mustering-out pay, experienced the 
barrier as arbitrary, set up by social forces. Limitations set by society seem to create 
more resentment and more tension (in this case leading to a depression) than the 
inexorable forces of nature. 


6. Patients speak of living within an ‘iron curtain’ or in a ‘blockade’. Thus they 
see themselves use something like topological terms to describe their feelings of 
social isolation and of being excluded from desirable activities. Isolation is felt most 
keenly and is most detrimental when it involves not a group but a single individual. 
The isolation imposed on the physically handicapped is therefore especially patho- 
genic: the adolescent has the friendship group of his age mates; the minority group 
member may return from discrimination of the majority group to his family, 
church, or club where he is among his kind. Handicapped individuals such as the 
epileptic feel the ‘blockade’ possibly most strongly in relation to the closest group, 
the family, another tension-producing factor in the situation.® 

7. Identification with other epileptics requires a high degree of acceptance of 
the condition and is often associated with ambivalent feelings (valences are both 
positive and negative); if a certain degree of identification can be achieved, it is, 
as our material shows, a source of great comfort to the patient. In this respect the 
situation on the epilepsy ward has dynamic properties similar to that of the ghetto; 
the situation in the community after discharge functions like the dispersion 
(8, pp. 153 ff.). Hence patients whose seizures seem well controlled at the hospital 
may suffer again from frequent seizures after discharge. 

8. If we include in the force field a projection in time (a perception of past and 
future as part of a person’s present experience) we find again that the epileptic 
meets unsharp boundaries, indistinct goals, much cause for fear, vague hopes. 
Only comparative research can decide in what respect the time perspective for the 
epileptic is similar or different from that of other patients with severe illness 
(cancer, tuberculosis, manic-depressive psychosis with its changing ways of looking 
at the world). All these diseases may alternate between improvement, remission, 
and exacerbation; however, the sudden and unpredictable occurrence of the single 
seizure superimposes a peculiar rhythm upon the curve that would represent the 





5. It has been reported by O’Connor and Simon (11) that deaf children tend to be better adjusted 
if they have deaf relatives. 
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vicissitudes of a disease over a period of weeks, months, and years. Possibly the 
situation of the cardiac patient may be similar to that of the epileptic in certain 
aspects of time perspective. Barker states that tuberculosis is one of the chronic 
diseases where ‘definite plans can be made and gradually achieved... In the 
chronic stages change is usually slow, either for better or for worse, and the patient 
can look forward to months or years of a stable situation’ (1, p. 172). This is in 
definite contrast to the situation of the epileptic, both in its medical and in its 
social aspects. 


In summarizing: with the onset of epilepsy, as with the onset of any severe, chronic 
illness, a new region (E) of considerable centrality and potency is formed that 
affects profoundly all other regions in the patient’s life space. The patient is forced 
to go through a period of adjusting to a new situation by means of a difficult and 
painful process. Even if from a medical point of view control of seizures may be 
said to be successful, such process of psycho-social adjustment can be achieved 
only over a considerable period of time. The new situation is characterized topo- 
logically by the fact that region E has unsharp boundaries. The resulting unclear 
cognitive structure leads to doubt, fear, vacillating, seemingly unpurposeful 
behavior. Few goals can be clearly perceived and consistently pursued. Dynamically 
such a situation produces a system of tension, permeating every region of the life 
space, those representing family and wider social relationships, economic and social 
status, leisure-time activities, etc. Valences (goals) become ambivalent. Wherever 
the patient turns he is confronted with these uncertain boundaries or outright 
barriers that induce forces both towards and away from any region. Such limitation 
of the space of free movement may finally lead to a ‘giving up’, to a high degree 
of passivity (6, pp. 95 ff.). Casework contacts indeed reveal passivity as an out- 
standing behavioral characteristic of many epileptic patients. 


II 


From this representation of the life space of the epileptic, certain recommenda- 
tions for the practice of casework in a hospital or clinic setting may be derived. 
During the initial period of diagnostic work-up that involves much waiting and 
suspense for the anxious patient, casework will have to be basically supportive; 
but clarification of diagnostic and treatment procedures is often indicated. As the 
medical diagnosis becomes known, a primary casework goal consists in helping 
to clarify the new situation. The patient must be helped to express his hopes and 
fears; misconceptions must be clarified both with the patient and with members of 
his family. While understanding and accepting that the condition is not a rational 
process alone, intellectual clarification has its place in the casework process, 
because so much ignorance and misknowledge is in the way of realistic perception. 
At the same time the caseworker has to be sensitive to the emotional meaning of 
the new situation for the patient and his family. 

Our findings demonstrate to what extent a group setting is able to support and 
complement these casework goals. The patient who, for emotional reasons, can 
hardly pronounce the word ‘epilepsy’ in individual contacts, experiences in the 
group how his co-sufferers are able to speak frankly and to raise the very questions 
that he himself has on his mind, however vaguely formulated. Thus tendencies 
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towards denial and suppression are reduced. The group offers intellectual clarifica- 
tion, emotional catharsis releasing tensions caused by the hospital situation and by 
the threatening diagnosis. It seems to fuse the co-sufferers into some kind of a unit 
to a higher degree than just living on the ward together usually does (but living on 
the ward together is a strong factor in the development of this more structured unit). 
The group may show the patients possible outlets for action to improve their social 
situation as a group. 

In all these respects the situation of the newly diagnosed patient is, of course, 
different from that of the readmitted one. In the group the former gets the benefit 
of the latter’s experience. 

At the time the newly treated patient is being discharged from the hospital, 
it is often difficult to arrive at some kind of ‘social diagnosis’ and ‘social prognosis’ 
and to assess the ego strength of the patient. The stresses in the community and 
his response to them are unknown. 


The patient who at first thinks that his life has come to an abyss may go back 
to family and job and may live as before, for all practical purposes. The patient who 
before discharge stated that he will certainly be able to return to his former job, 
may report at follow-up clinic that he was fired and has been refused several other 
jobs. Only after discharge did he feel the full impact of the new social situation. 
The patient who quite sensibly planned to return to the firm where he is known and 
appreciated, but to ask for transfer to a job involving no driving, reported at the 
time of the first clinic visit that he found himself unable to accept this transfer and 
the cut in salary and status involved. He preferred to find a similar position in 
a different, new place of employment. 


For such reasons the first clinic visit after discharge is often the critical contact, 
in which the pattern of the patient’s adjustment becomes apparent, not only in 
terms of seizure control by medication, but also in terms of the social situation 
that is beginning to develop. It is at this point that the caseworker may be of much 
help, again by acceptance and support, by clarification and reinterpretation, by 
suitable referrals, sometimes by working with other members of the family, some- 
times by direct contact with the employer. Anything that will make the boundaries 
of a region sharper and can help structure the time perspective in a realistic way 
should help towards adjustment. 

How much explanation and clarification should be given by the doctor and how 
much by the caseworker will depend on the policy and philosophy of the setting 
and on the personalities involved. There seems no cause to fear overlapping or 
duplication of function, because the patient’s need for clarification is insatiable and 
these new and frightening matters are not assimilated when they are explained just 
once. The only thing to fear is contradictory information, lack of teamwork, 
anything else that increases the patient’s confusion instead of resolving it. Where 
teamwork is really functioning at its best, the social worker will have avenues to 
know the medical procedures planned for the patient, the results of psychological 
testing, the medical diagnosis once it is made. The doctor will be interested in the 
social and psychological implications of his diagnosis. Channels of communica- 
tions will exist by which he can plan with the psychologist, with the social worker, 
and with the vocational guidance worker for the best possible way to help the 
patient structure his future. 
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Display of Dyadic Emotions 


F. KRAUPL TAYLOR! 








THE behaviour of an individual in a small group is guided by two kinds of social 
relationship. .There is, first, his relationship to the group as a whole. This global 
relationship expresses itself in behaviour that is as public as an actor’s performance 
before an audience. There are, second, all the dyadic person-to-person relationships 
of an individual with each one of his companions. The emotions of group members 
will be simultaneously expressed in both forms of social relationship, the global 
and the dyadic. 

The emotions with which we shall be exclusively concerned in this paper are 
‘love-hate’ feelings, as I briefly termed them, which can range through the whole 
emotional gamut from intensely positive to intensely negative feelings. The 
measurement of love-hate feelings, and of the group structures associated with 
them, has been fully described in earlier papers to which the reader is referred 
(3, 4, 5). 

The global love-hate feelings an individual harbours towards the group as a 
whole need not necessarily be expressed overtly. If they are expressed, the individual 
displays publicly a certain degree of friendliness (or unfriendliness) towards the 
total group audience. This degree of friendliness can be compared with that which 
is overtly exhibited by other group members. The group members will thus align 
themselves along a hierarchical scale of Public Friendliness, as it may be termed. 
This variable of Public Friendliness has already received some attention by G. A. 
Talland (1, 2). 

The status of Public Friendliness that an individual attains is an indicator only 
of his global feelings towards the group. It is independent of his dyadic feelings 
towards individual group members. A person may show a high degree of Public 
Friendliness and yet, in his dyadic feelings towards certain group partners, hostile 
feelings may come to the fore. 

The dyadic love-hate feelings group members entertain—or profess to entertain 
—towards each other can be measured (absolutely or relatively), and the score 
entered in a ‘combined rank matrix of love-hate feelings’ in a manner that has been 
previously demonstrated (4, 5). 

It is also possible to measure the dyadic feelings that each group member 
believes—or professes to believe—to have aroused in each of his companions. 
These scores can be set out in a ‘combined rank matrix of guessed self-appeals’. 

We want to know, however, not merely what dyadic love-hate feelings a person 
entertains—or professes to entertain—but the extent to which he actually displays 
them in his dealings with individual partners. To obtain such scores we make the 
plausible assumption that the more these dyadic love-hate feelings are displayed 
the greater is the likelihood that the recipients of the feelings will interpret them 





1. I am greatly indebted to the Board of Governors of the Bethlem Royal and the Maudsley 
Hospital for a grant from the Research Fund for the purpose of this study. 
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correctly. If a person’s emotional display in dyadic relationships became maximally 
frank, the other group members would tend to have a perfect knowledge of the 
emotions they had aroused in him. 

To express this in more technical terms: the degree to which dyadic love-hate 
feelings are actually displayed by a person can be gauged from a comparison of his 
row-scores in the matrix of love-hate feelings with his column-scores in the matrix 
of guessed self-appeals, because the row-scores indicate his dyadic feelings towards 
others, and the column-scores the dyadic feelings that others believe that they 
have aroused in him. The smaller the difference between the respective row- and 
column-scores in the two matrices, the greater is the display of dyadic emotions 
indicated by it. This difference can be expressed in f-scores, which are, by and large, 
independent of group size. 

B-scores range from the highest possible score of 100 (which would be obtained 
by a person who exhibits his dyadic emotions so clearly that all the recipients of the 
emotions are fully aware of them) to a score of 0 (which would be obtained in the 
very unlikely case that a person exhibits the exact opposite of the dyadic emotions 
he professes to entertain, and exhibits them so clearly that all the recipients of 
the emotions credit him with the opposite of his professed feelings). Under certain 
freak conditions one may occasionally obtain a negative f-score. The chance 
average of random f-scores is 50. 

The variable measured in this way will be called ‘Dyadic Love-Hate Display’. 
The measurement is analogous to the measurement of the f-scores of Awareness 
of Dyadic Self-Appeal (6), though, in the latter case, the comparison is between the 
column-scores of the matrix of love-hate feelings and the row-scores of the matrix 
of guessed self-appeals. 


THE INVESTIGATED POPULATION 


The data were obtained from 23 therapeutic groups (4 all-male, 7 all-female, 
and 12 mixed groups) whose membership varied from 6 to 10 (with a mode and 
median of six), and whose total membership was 158. Five student groups were also 
investigated (1 all-female and 4 mixed groups) whose membership varied from 
9 to 11, and whose total membership was 47. 

All these groups were closed ones. The therapeutic groups were tested at a fairly 
early stage of their existence, the student groups at a much later stage. The student 


groups also had much greater opportunity to make dyadic contacts outside the 
group settings. 


RESULTS 


In the 11 one-sex groups, whether male or female (N=72), the average B-score 
of Dyadic Love-Hate Display was 64-17+-2-11. In the 12 mixed groups (N=86), it 
was 6190+ 1-75. The difference between the two averages was not significant 
statistically. 

The average f-score in all 23 therapeutic groups (N=158) was 62:93+1:35, 
which is very significantly higher than the chance f-value of 50. The standard 
deviation was 16-91. The median was found to be 63-8, which indicates that the 
distribution had a slight negative skew. The actual distribution of scores is very 
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similar to the distribution of the f-scores of Awareness of Dyadic Self-Appeal, 
which was published in a previous paper (6). The deviation of the distribution from 
the normal curve is not statistically significant. The chi-square test of the normality 
of a distribution yielded a value of 16-30 (d.f.=11; P=-13). In this test allowance 
had to be made for the truncation of the distribution at the score of 100. 

About three-quarters of all patients scored above the chance level of 50 
(Q,=52°8). It therefore seems that most patients exhibit their dyadic love-hate 
feelings to such an extent that their partners do not have to guess blindly the feelings 
they have aroused in others. 

The average f-score of Dyadic Love-Hate Display in our five student groups 
(N=47) was 75-76+2:32. This was 12-83 points higher than the average score 
obtained in therapeutic groups. The difference is highly significant (t=4-64; 
d.f.=203; P=-00001). 

No difference was found between men and women as regards their tendency to 
display dyadic emotions; nor was there any difference between homo- and hetero- 
social relationships. 

The variable of Dyadic Love-Hate Display was not influenced by the status of 
Public Dominance. Those of high-dominance status («-scores of 70 or more) had 
an average B-score of Dyadic Love-Hate Display of 64-04+2-18 (N=48); those 
of intermediate dominance status («-score between 30 and 70) an average f-score of 
63-36+2-20 (N=61); and those of low dominance status («-scores of 30 or less 
an average f-score of 61:29+2-69 (N=49). The differences between the average 
B-scores are insignificant; in fact, the variance within the three categories of 
dominance status was greater than the variance between them. 

A different result was obtained when the dyadic display of love-hate feelings 
was investigated among people of different status of Public Popularity (see Table 1). 
An analysis of variance yielded an F-ratio of 3-62, which was significant at the 
5 per cent level of confidence. There was, as Table 1 shows, very little difference 
between the average Dyadic Love-Hate Display of people whose status of Public 
Popularity was either high or intermediate. But people of low status of Public 
Popularity showed their dyadic feeling significantly less freely than their more 
popular comrades (t=2-68; d.f.= 156; P=-01), though even they achieved a f-score 


of Dyadic Love-Hate Display which was significantly higher than the random 
chance value of 50. 


TABLE 1 PUBLIC POPULARITY* AND DYADIC 
LOVE-HATE DISPLAY 





Average B-scores 





Degrees of (and standard errors) 
Public Popularity N of Dyadic Love-Hate Display 
Popular’ 41 65-67 +2°47 
Averagely popular* 76 64-68 + 1°88 
ype 41 56°95 +2°79 





1=a—scores of Public Popularity of 70 or more; 
2=a—scores between 30 and 70; 
3=a—scores of 30 or less. 


* Only those groups were included in which matrices of Public Popularity hada 
W’-coefficient of concordance of at least -50. 
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People who might be termed ‘leaders’ in a group because they stand high in 
dominance and popularity were most candid in showing their feelings in dyadic 
intercourse. Their average B-score of Dyadic Love-Hate Display was 67-33+3-12 
(N=23), i.e. it is higher even than the average f-score of popular persons of all 
grades of dominance. On the other hand group members who were both unpopular 
and non-dominant, had an average f-score of 58-72+3-53 (N=26). 

In a few groups the variable of Public Friendliness was also tested. In most of 
them the W’-coefficient of concordance was at least -50, indicating that, in those 
groups, the assessment of group members was sufficiently reliable to make 
the scores of Public Friendliness acceptable. Only groups in which Public Friend- 
liness was assessed with a concordance indicated by a W’-coefficient of -50 or more, 
have been considered here. People with a high status of Public Friendliness («-scores 
of 70 or more) had an average B-score of Dyadic Love-Hate Display of 61-87+.4-88 
(N=12); those of intermediate status («-score between 30 and 70) an average 
B-score of 62:73+3-78 (N=23); and those of low status («-score of 30 or less) 
an average f-score of 58-97+4-72 (N=11). The differences are too small to be 
significant. 

The autistic variables which indicate a person’s global attachment to the group 
(‘Love-Hate Bias’) or his guess of the emotional attitude of the group-as-a-whole 
towards him (‘Self-Appeal Bias’) were not found to be related to the Dyadic Love- 
Hate Display. 

The quantitative relationship between Dyadic Love-Hate Display and other 
dyadic variables (such as Dyadic Love-Hate Mutuality and Awareness of Dyadic 
Self-Appeal) are of interest, but require special consideration in another paper. 


DISCUSSION 


In the measurement of subjective emotions by means of questionnaires we have 
to rely on the sincerity and cooperation of subjects. If our subjects have indeed 
been reliable, we may expect that they will openly exhibit at least some of the 
emotions they professed to entertain. We may expect furthermore that the longer 
and better people know each other, the freer will be the emotional display among 
them and the greater will be their knowledge of the feelings they entertain towards 
each other. 

Both these expectations were borne out by our results. Most of our group 
patients exhibited their dyadic feelings of friendliness or animosity with sufficient 
candour to enable their partners to judge these feelings fairly correctly. As a result, 
three-quarters of the group patients had f-scores of Dyadic Love-Hate Display 
that were above the random chance level of 50, and the average f-score among 
all the patients was significantly above it. In students’ groups, where members had 
known each other longer and better, the average f-score of Dyadic Love-Hate 
Display was significantly higher than the average f-score in therapeutic groups. 
This last result was all the more significant because the membership of student 
groups exceeded that of therapeutic groups. If there had been much blind guessing 
among the students, one would have expected their B-scores to cluster nearer to 
the chance value of 50. 

The fact that longer and better acquaintance among group members leads to 
higher scores of a dyadic variable had been previously noticed when the variables 
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of Dyadic Love-Hate Mutuality (5) and of Awareness of Dyadic Self-Appeal (6) 
had been examined. 

Neither the dominance nor the friendliness, which a group member showed 
publicly, was related to his display of dyadic emotions. But popularity did affect 
that display. Unpopular group members were significantly more reserved in the 
exhibition of their dyadic feelings than group members of average or high popu- 
larity. A similar result had been previously obtained with regard to the variable 
of Awareness of Dyadic Self-Appeal. Unpopular members, it had been found, 
tended to be ignorant of the feelings they had aroused in others. At the time, this 
finding allowed two interpretations: 


(a) people who do not know the feelings they arouse in others may behave in a 
gauche and ill-adapted manner, and therefore become unpopular; 

(b) both unpopularity and ignorance of dyadic self-appeal are the result of an 
inability to join the group emotionally. Such an ‘emotional outsider’ would not 
only be unaware of the cross-currents of feelings in the group, but would also 
be rejected by the other members. 


The new finding that unpopular members are also reserved in their display of 
dyadic feelings favours the second of the above interpretations. The emotional 
outsider could be expected to have the three characteristics that have been found: 
unpopularity, inability to show his feelings to group members, and ignorance of the 
feelings of group members towards him. 

‘Leaders’ in the group, i.e. people of high dominance and popularity, differed 
as regards Dyadic Love-Hate Display and Awareness of Dyadic Self-Appeal. Such 
‘leaders’ were found to be only averagely aware of their appeal to others but they 
were highly demonstrative in showing their feelings to individual group members. 


SUMMARY 


A quantitative study is reported of the degree to which group members display 
their feelings to dyadic partners. 

The scores of this variable of Dyadic Love-Hate Display have a distribution 
that is not significantly different from a normal curve. 

The average degree to which dyadic feelings are exhibited is significantly above 
a random chance level. Length and intimacy of acquaintance increase the score of 
Dyadic Love-Hate Display. This may be the result of greater freedom in showing 
emotions, or of better assessment of these emotions by dyadic partners, or—and 
this is the most likely interpretation—of both. 

Unpopular group members tend to be reserved in the exhibition of their dyadic 
feelings. As it had been previously found that such group members also tend to be 
ignorant of the emotions they have aroused in others, it seems that they are 
emotional outsiders who have no emotional ties with the group. 

Neither the public status of dominance or friendliness, nor any global autistic 
bias, affect a group member’s Dyadic Love-Hate Display. 
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Interaction between Members of Bomber 
Crews as a Determinant of 


Sociometric Choice’ 
DOROTHY McBRIDE KIPNIS 








SEVERAL investigators of neighborhood groups have concluded that sheer physical 
proximity between the dwelling-units of two persons will affect the likelihood that 
a friendship will develop between them (1, 2, 3). For example, Festinger, Schachter, 
and Back studied social relationships among residents of a student housing project. 
They found that friendships were most common between next-door neighbors, less 
common between people whose houses were separated by another house, and so 
on, until there were very few friendships between people living more than four or 
five houses apart. 

In this housing development, much of the social life of the community revolved 
around a central court in each block. Residents tended to be social isolates if their 
houses faced away from this central court. Even such factors as the location of 
mailboxes and outside staircases affected the development of friendships in an 
adjoining project consisting of apartment buildings. 

Festinger et al. conceptualize their results in terms of two variables: ‘physical 
distance’ and ‘functional distance’. The first of these is distance in yards or some 
other physical measure, while functional distance is measured in terms of use of 
the same facilities or overlapping of customary routes in the performance of 
regular activities. When either physical or functional distance is small, a large 
number of accidental meetings or ‘passive contacts’ occur, and some of these 
develop into closer relationships. 

This interpretation has implications for the development of personal relation- 
ships in formally organized groups. An organizational structure ordinarily necessi- 
tates contacts between some members of the group and restricts interaction between 
others. The interpersonal preferences of members of organized groups might then 
be more a function of their positions or status in the group than of any more 
personal attributes. The methodological implications for studies relating person- 
ality attributes and sociometric choice, as well as for the interpretation of pre- 
ferences of members of organized groups, are obvious. 

The present investigation is concerned with the prediction of sociometric 
choices of members of B-29 bomber crews. The amount of interaction possible or 
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necessary between any two members of the crew during flight, and to some extent 
before and after flight, is dictated by crew position. Each crew member has a 
designated physical location in the plane, and many members of the crew are 
sufficiently separated that only inter-phone communication is possible. Each crew 
member also has specified jobs to perform, some of which require interaction with 
certain other members of the crew. If differential amount of contact plays the same 
role in the development of friendships between members of working teams as in 
the formation of neighbourhood groups, sociometric choices should follow the 
channels of interaction dictated by the crew organization. We hypothesize, there- 
fore, that sociometric preferences of crew members can be predicted (a) from their 
physical location in the plane and (b) from their job responsibilities or functions. 


PROCEDURE 


Subjects. The subjects (Ss) were members of B-29 crews in training at Randolph 
Air Force Base. Sociometric preferences of members of four training classes were 
obtained. Each class consisted of 17 or 18 crews of 11 men each. As some crew 
members were absent at the testing session, the total number of subjects tested was 
705; 320 officers and 385 airmen. 


Indices of Sociometric Preference. Preference scores were derived from responses 
to a short questionnaire. This questionnaire, the Position Description Form, consists 
of sociometric questions developed by the Crew Research Laboratory, AFPTRC, 
and is administered routinely to crews in training (4). Ss were asked to check once 
or twice, according to the certainty of their choice, the crew members they would 
prefer in each of the following criterion situations: (a) arranging a crew party, (b) 
helping to load special cargo, (c) going to town for the evening, (d) returning from 
behind enemy lines, and (e) as a companion at a lonely outpost. 

As responses to the five items were highly correlated, all scores were based on 
the sum of choices on all five questions. 

Differences in prestige strongly affect sociometric preferences in B-29 crews. 
Officers with high prestige receive on the average many more choices than lower- 
ranking enlisted men.? In addition, the crew consists of five officers and six enlisted 
men, and both officers and enlisted men may tend to restrict their choices to their 
own groups. To control both of these effects, we restricted comparisons to cases 
in which two or more men of fairly equal status differed in amount of interaction 
with a third crew member. If two officers differed in amount of interaction 
required with a specified enlisted man, we predicted that the officer with the greater 
amount of interaction would show more liking for the enlisted man than the officer 
who had less interaction. Similarly, if one enlisted man was frequently required to 
work with a certain officer while another was not, we predicted that the enlisted 
man who worked with the officer would show more liking for him. 


RESULTS 


Estimates of differential amounts of interaction were made on the basis of (a) 
physical distance between positions occupied by crew members during flight and 





2. Fiedler, F. E. Unpublished research. 
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(b) functional distance resulting from interaction made necessary by job responsi- 
bilities, both in ground-training and during flight. The basis for each prediction, 
specific procedures, and results will be given for each hypothesis in turn. 


Physical Distance as a Determinant of Sociometric Preferences 

The B-29 is divided into three main compartments, and each crew member is 
assigned a position in one of the three compartments which he occupies during 
most of the flight. Informal interaction is thus largely confined within compart- 
ments. Even within the same compartment, equipment and physical obstructions 
may prevent interaction between persons who are quite near each other. 

Two predictions were made on the basis of physical positions. Both involve 
the navigator (an officer) and the radio operator (an enlisted man). These two 
crew members occupy the same section of the forward compartment of the plane, 
and both are somewhat isolated from other crew members. Therefore, we predicted 
(a) that radio operators would show more liking for navigators than would other 
enlisted men and (b) that navigators would show more liking for radio operators 
than would other officers. 


The Radio Operator-Navigator Relationship. Radio operators’ preferences for 
their navigators were compared with preferences expressed by each of four other 
enlisted men. These four men were the central fire control gunner and the right, 
left, and tail gunners. The four gunners all occupy positions in rear compartments 
of the plane, and have relatively little opportunity for interaction with the navigator. 
Each airman’s preference for the navigator was categorized according to 
whether the navigator was his most preferred officer, was intermediate, or was his 
least preferred officer. The navigator was considered most preferred whenever he 
received the maximum number of choices given by the airman to an officer, and 
least preferred whenever he received the minimum number of choices given to an 
officer.3 All other preferences were classified as intermediate. Weights of 0 (least 
preferred), 1, and 2 (most preferred) were assigned to the three categories. 


TABLE 1 COMPARISON OF RADIO OPERATORS’ AND CONTROL AIRMEN’S PREFERENCES 
FOR THEIR CREW NAVIGATORS 











Average Radio 


Average Operator’s 
Crew Position of Preference _ Preference for 
Control Airman for Navigator Navigator _ Difference t N* 
Central Fire Control Gunner “ay 1-14 36 2:23* Ad 
Left Gunner 63 1-10 48 YY lg 40 
Right Gunner “or 1-14 36 2:02* 42 
Tail Gunner “73 1-10 oF 225" 41 


* -05>p, one-tail test. 
** -01>p, one-tail test. 








* ts are computed for correlated data because airmen’s preferences are correlated within crews. Consequently, 
N varies slightly because of missing data for the control airman. 





3. Choices given to one officer, the aircraft commander, were here disregarded as he has greater 
prestige than the other four officers. Airmen who chose all four other officers an equal number of 
times were eliminated from the sample. 
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Table 1 shows the average preferences for the navigator expressed by radio 
operators, and by each of the four gunners. In each case, radio operators show more 
liking for the navigator than the other airman, and each of the differences is 
significant beyond the -05 level.4 Navigators are then more likely to be preferred 
by radio operators than by other airmen, as was expected. 


The Navigator-Radio Operator Relationship. We also predicted that navigators 
would show stronger preferences for radio operators than would other officers. 
Three other officers have rank and prestige similar to the navigator, but are assigned 
to locations that allow less communication with the radio operator. One (the radar 
observer) sits in a rear compartment with the gunners, while two others (the pilot 
and the bombardier) sit in the forward compartment but are separated from the 
radio operator by bulkheads. These three officers’ preferences for the radio operator 
were compared with navigators’ preferences for the same radio operators. 

The number of times each officer chose the radio operator was converted into 
a percentage based on his total number of choices of the five lower-ranking airmen. 
This procedure controls variation between officers in the strength of their pre- 
ferences for officers over enlisted men, and also weights data from officers who 
showed strong preferences for one or two men even though they gave no choices 
at all to the rest. Specifically, then, the hypothesis is that the navigator will give a 
greater proportion of his choices of enlisted men to the radio operator than will 
the other three officers. 


TABLE 2 COMPARISON OF NAVIGATORS’ AND CONTROL OFFICERS’ PREFERENCES 
FOR RADIO OPERATORS 


Average Percentage 


Crew Position Average Percentage of Navigators’ 
of Control of Choices Givento Choices Given to 
Officer Radio Operators* Radio Operators Difference t N 
Radar Observer 18-1 28°1 10-0 Sg 48 
Pilot 19*1 26°9 78 259** 53 
Bombardier 17-0 24-0 7:0 2-40* 52 


* -05>p, one-tail test. 
** -01>p, one-tail test. 


* The percentage computed = 100 (number of choices to the Radio Operator)/Total number of choices to the Radio 
Operator, Central Fire Control Gunner, and Right, Left, and Tail Gunners. 





Table 2 shows the average percentages of choices given to radio operators by 
navigators, and by each of the other officers. In all three comparisons, the navigator 
gives a greater share of his choices to the radio operator, and the difference between 
the navigator and the other officer is significant beyond the -05 level. Thus, navi- 
gators and radio operators each show more liking for the other than do other 
crew members of their respective statuses. 


Functional Distance as a Determinant of Sociometric Preferences 


Some of the men in the B-29 crew have regular duties requiring them to interact 
with specific other members of the crew. We also expected contacts of this kind to 
increase the likelihood that friendships would develop between the men concerned. 





4. All probabilities are given for one tail only. 
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The Central Fire Control Gunner-Bombardier Relationship. The central fire 
control gunner and bombardier furnish one instance where we might expect this 
process to take place. The central fire control gunner is the senior gunner of the 
crew while the bombardier is the officer in charge of the gunners. The central fire 
control gunner’s duties entail both inter-phone contacts with the bombardier during 
flight and interaction with the bombardier on the ground before and after flight. 
The other gunners and the radio operator have less occasion to interact with the 
bombardier. Consequently, we should expect the central fire control gunner to 
show more liking for the bombardier than the other gunners and the radio operator. 
This prediction was tested by the same procedure used to test the prediction 
concerning radio operators’ preferences for navigators. Each airman’s preference for 
the bombardier was categorized according to whether the bombardier was his most 
preferred officer, was intermediate, or was least preferred. Weights of 0 (least pre- 
ferred), 1, and 2 (most preferred) were again assigned to the three categories. 





TABLE 3 COMPARISON OF CENTRAL FIRE CONTROL GUNNERS’ AND CONTROL 
AIRMEN’S PREFERENCES FOR THEIR CREW BOMBARDIERS 





Average Central 








Crew Position Average Fire Control 
of Control Preference for  Gunner’s Preference 
Airman Bombardier for Bombardier Difference t 
Radio Operator 68 1:30 62 3-77? 44 
Right Gunner 1-00 1:27 “27 1-67 44 
Left Gunner 1:02 1-27 25 Piz 45 
Tail Gunner 1:00 25 “2 1-81* 44 





* -05>p, one-tail test. 
** -01>p, one-tail test. 











Table 3 shows central fire control gunners’ and other airmen’s average prefer- 
ences for the bombardier. In all but one case, central fire control gunners’ 
preferences are significantly greater than those of the other airman. It will also be 
noted that the airman who likes the bombardier least is the radio operator, who 
has almost no direct work contacts with the bombardier. The results at both 
extremes in amount of interaction are then consistent with the hypothesis. 


The Aircraft Commander-Pilot Relationship. A second case in which functional 
distance should affect sociometric preferences involves two officers, the aircraft 
commander and the pilot. The aircraft commander is actually the senior pilot of 
the plane, while the pilot is the co-pilot. These two men work together closely 
during the flight and, in addition, attend ground school classes together. None of 
the three other officers—the navigator, the radar observer, and the bombardier— 
works so closely or continuously with the pilot as does the aircraft commander. 
Pilots should then be better liked by aircraft commanders than by the other officers. 

Pilots, on the average, receive 8-41 choices from their crew commanders. These 
same pilots receive an average of 7-46 choices from the navigators in their crews. 
The difference is significant at the -02 level (t=2-27, N=61). 

Bombardiers’ and radar observers’ preferences could not be compared with 
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those of aircraft commanders because it was found that officers differed signifi- 
cantly in the total number of choices that they gave to other officers, disregarding 
direction. Both aircraft commanders and navigators made more choices than the 
other three officers. As this difference makes a comparison between aircraft 
commanders’ preferences with those of an officer giving fewer choices ambiguous, 
other comparisons were not made. 

The fact that the aircraft commander and navigator make most choices is 
consistent with our general hypothesis in that these two officers are the most 
central officers in the crew in terms of their functions as crew members. The aircraft 
commander’s role involves contact with all other officers, since he is held respon- 
sible for crew performance, while the navigator exchanges information both with 
the bombardier and with the radar observer as well as with the aircraft commander 
and pilot. Thus, the two men who are required to interact to a considerable extent 
with all other officers also tend to show stronger preferences for them. 


The Officer-Central Fire Control Gunner Relationship. From the general hypo- 
thesis that proximity and interaction are determinants of sociometric preferences, 
we should expect a man who is required to work with one other crew member, 
but not at all with a second, to show a stronger preference for the man with whom 
he works. We have not tested this hypothesis directly because of the difficulty in 
controlling prestige in the present situation. However, a comparison between the 
choices of men who are required to work with both individuals and the choices of 
men who are required to work with only one of them will also serve to estimate 
prestige effects. If differences in preferences are a function of differences in prestige, 
men who work with both others should also show differences in the strengths of 
their preferences for them, while if the difference can be correctly considered to be 
a result of interaction, men who work with both others should prefer them equally. 

One instance where this comparison can be made involves the extent to which 
officers, as compared with enlisted men, prefer the central fire control gunner over 
other airmen. Officers ordinarily have more contact with the central fire control 
gunner than they do with other lower-ranking airmen because of his supervisory 
responsibilities. Other enlisted men, on the other hand, have as much contact with 
each other as with the central fire control gunner. Therefore, we might expect 
officers to prefer the central fire control gunner over other enlisted men to a greater 
extent than enlisted men themselves will prefer him over other members of their 
own group. 

This proves to be the case. The central fire control gunner receives, on the 
average, 5-7 more choices from officers than the second most popular airman 
with officers, the tail gunner.5 This difference is highly significant (t=5-79, N=45, 
‘01>p). The central fire control gunner and tail gunner are also the two most 
popular airmen with enlisted men. However, in this case, the difference between 
the two airmen in number of choices received is -2, which is not significant (t=-13, 
N=47). Thus, the central fire control gunner’s greater popularity occurs only with 
the group that has little contact with the other airmen. 





5. One enlisted man, the flight engineer, was omitted as he usually has both higher rank and 
greater prestige than the other enlisted men. Only crews for which data were available for all 
officers or enlisted men were included in the analysis. 
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DISCUSSION 


The results of the present study indicate that physical and functional proximity 
are factors to be considered in evaluating the interpersonal preferences of members 
of organized groups. The hypothesis that proximity is a determinant of inter- 
personal preferences appears to apply as well in B-29 crews as in the previous 
studies of housing developments. 

In addition to testing this hypothesis in a different context, the present study also 
extends the interpretation of results in one major respect. The investigations of 
housing projects do not make it clear whether proximity determines only which 
other individuals a specific person meets, or whether proximity continues to exert 
influence even beyond the stage of initial acquaintanceship. In the present study, 
it is apparent that the latter is the case. The crews consisted of only 11 men who 
had worked together frequently before the sociometric data were gathered, so that 
all of the men knew all other members of their crew fairly well. Even within this 
small group, crew members were better liked by others who had worked with or 
near them most frequently. Thus, the data suggest a process such that as two men 
interact with each other more and more, they begin to seem more likeable to each 
other. The content of interaction, and the conditions under which it will have such 
an effect, need further specification. However, exploration of the types and con- 
sequences of interaction might be a highly fruitful means of increasing our under- 
standing of interpersonal preferences. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The study tested the general hypothesis that sociometric preferences of members 
of bomber crews are a function of the formal organization of the crew. The crew 
organization is such that a specific physical position in the plane and specialized 
job responsibilities are assigned to each man. Both physical positions and job 
responsibilities enhance or restrict the opportunities for interaction among crew 
members. We hypothesized that crew members would be best liked by others who 
had greatest opportunity for interaction with them. 

The results support the conclusion that interpersonal preferences of crew 
members are affected by the crew organization, and that greater amounts of contact 
(resulting from organizational requirements) facilitate the development of stronger 
preferences. 
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Quasi-familial Relationships in Industry 
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IN a previous paper I have indicated how the concept of a joking relationship may 
be usefully applied in industry and how in fact joking may play a very important 
part in certain types of formal structure. Other concepts used extensively in the 
study of primitive societies—namely those concerned with family relationships— 
have also proved useful in understanding the work-group situation in a department 
store. Furthermore, there seems to be some evidence that the analogy is not only 
useful as a method of understanding the social contacts involved but might also 
be systematically applied by the management in organizing conditions conducive 
to satisfactory relationships and productive activity. 

A sales assistant’s job is to sell as much as she can, as quickly as she can. This 
earns her both additional income (commission, in the store studied, 4 per cent) 
and the approval of her superiors. If she knows her job she needs little or no help 
from anyone in order to carry it out. On the contrary, any time spent on such 
contacts is, from her point of view, entirely wasted, since it loses potential selling- 
time for her, selling-time that is already severely limited by a complicated sales 
procedure and other formal difficulties.! In spite of this, both members of the same 
department and members who happen to meet either in the course of their routine 
work or during their breaks usually spend a certain length of time in friendly and 
sympathetic conversation. They show an interest in each other’s affairs both inside 
and outside the store. They discuss and express mutual sympathy over matters in 
the store of general interest. What is more, they show the utmost readiness, within 
their capabilities, to help each other whenever an opportunity arises. Each member 
to some extent identifies her interests with those of other members of the 
organization. 

Such a sense of unity has long been recognized as important in large-scale 
organizations, but it may not have been realized how similar is the unity required 
to the sense of unity that exists between members of a family. In the store, and 
probably in many other such social structures, the necessity to compete with 
co-workers is combined with a need for their ccoperation and mutual assistance; 
the combination of rivalry with mutual help is one of the main characteristics of 
family life everywhere. However, this is not the only way in which the work-group 
relationship in the store may be compared with that of a family. There is a general 
sense of affiliation with the organization as a whole—which may, perhaps, be 
compared with the relationship between members of the ‘extended’ family in 
primitive societies—as well as more particular affiliations, involving more intense 
emotions, with a member’s own work group. By means of comparison with a 
simple family unit it is possible to throw light on the nature of this double affiliation 
and the relationships involved. The analogy in fact proves useful in understanding 


all superior-subordinate relationships and relationships between equals throughout 
the store. 





1. See previous paper (1) for analysis of these. 
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Let us first consider briefly what it is that families in primitive societies (and to 
a certain extent those of our own society) and work groups like those of the depart- 
ment store have in common. Both the family and the department consist of a group 
of equals or near equals under the control of two authorities, one of which has a 
higher status than the other. The members of equal status need each other’s help, 
but at the same time each wants to do particularly well himself in the eyes of 
authority. The resemblances are more pronounced between the work group and 
the primitive family in that both are permanently engaged on a particular work task, 
whereas in our own families the tasks are differentiated and the family tends to 
split up once the children become adult. Similarly, both in the primitive family and 
in the work group there is a continuous association with other units of the same 
kind in which the members form a similar status hierarchy and which are all a part 
of the same social whole. No factory or work group can of course be regarded as 
just a family writ large. It does, seem, however, in the store that in view of the 
structural resemblances between work group and family and also because nearly 
every employee has the prototype of familial experience as a background, more 
familial behaviour has become superimposed on the structure than the structure 
itself can account for, and it seems likely that from this behaviour similar satisfac- 
tions can be derived to those of family life. I will now deal in rather more detail 
with the various similarities noted. 

The elementary unit of structure in most societies is the family group, i.e. 
mother, father, and children. Similarly, in the store, the relationship between the 
assistants in a department under their departmental authorities, like that between 
siblings and their parents in a family, forms a unit—the simple work group on 
which the essential functioning of the store is based. The group of assistants in 
the department, like the sibling group in the family, has its own internal structure; 
in this case based primarily on order of seniority in the service of the firm, but also 
on age and sex. Among most peoples it is felt that brothers and sisters ought to 
cooperate and interact without serious conflict, in spite of the distinctions between 
them and possible rivalry and jealousy, because they are of one ‘flesh and blood’, 
and this is particularly true in primitive societies where brothers form a work 
group. The feeling of obligation and solidarity between assistants in a department 
is very reminiscent of this and may be linked with the fact that they too are working 
on a similar job for the same department, quite apart from the various structural 
similarities. 

The ‘father’ and ‘mother’ of the department are the buyer and underbuyer, 
and here too a comparison can be usefully made with the distinction in function 
between these parents that is to be found in many societies. “The head of the house- 
hold is responsible in tribal law for the conduct and liabilities of his children and 
other dependants from whom he accordingly demands unfailing obedience and 
respect. A mother although entitled to similar consideration is more openly 
affectionate and lenient than the father and usually the medium through whom he 
is approached’ (6, p. 83).2 The buyer is like the hard and severe ‘head of the house- 





2. See also Parsons and Bales (5, p. 47). However, this ideal type is of course only approached 
empirically in strongly patrilineal societies. In matrilineal societies the mother’s brother is often 
the stern authority. I do not altogether agree with Parsons and Bales’ claim that a differentiation 
between ‘instrumental leader’ and ‘expressive leader’ occurs in ail small face-to-face groups of 
which the family is a particular instance. 
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hold’ and in contrast there is the softer and more understanding ‘mother’, the 
underbuyer, through whom the buyer often has to be approached. 

As in a family there is competition between the ‘children’ for success in the eyes 
of their ‘parents’. The stabilization of their position in the department and the 
possibility of any advancement depend on their being able to convince the under- 
buyer and buyer, particularly the latter, either of their selling ability or of some 
other desirable quality such as their politeness to customers or generally careful 
work. Any praise from the buyer or underbuyer means a lot to the assistants, 
although if the slightest favouritism is shown towards one of them, they quickly 
show their disapproval by a general coldness of manner towards the assistant in 
question and by a ‘go-slow’ reaction to any instructions given by the authority 
showing the favouritism. No open quarrel with another assistant or open expression 
of disapproval occurs, however, no matter how much jealousy or anger may be 
experienced, until some recognized regulation is obviously being broken by the 
offending parties. 

Just as children who, as a result of the emotional relationship they have with 
their parents, often object to taking orders from them, so it is with the assistants, 
who, in spite of the fact that they are employed to take orders from their depart- 
mental superiors, often object to these orders. They sympathize with each other 
over the jobs given to them and say they cannot understand the buyer’s reason for 
asking them to do a particular thing when they had it in mind to do such-and-such 
a job, which would have been so much better for all concerned. 

The assistants may feel the buyer’s request is quite definitely unreasonable. 
This is a conclusion they always reach jointly, if it is to become articulate. They 
then get a spokesman to express their feelings to the underbuyer, in the hope that 
she may be able to intercede on their behalf with the buyer. Sometimes the under- 
buyer agrees to do this; sometimes she tries to persuade the assistants that they 
should do as the buyer has asked and explains to them the buyer’s reasons. In this 
way the matter is gradually settled. 

Although the assistants do not like taking orders from the underbuyer and 
buyer, they are often very glad to be able to go to them for their help and advice 
when faced with problems that they themselves are unable to solve. Sometimes such 
difficulties arise in the course of a transaction; sometimes an assistant wants to 
ask for a personal concession to be made, and so on. As a result both of the general 
practice in the store and of the particular departmental training given, assistants 
understand just how far to go on their own initiative and when to pass on a problem 
or decision to a higher authority. They willingly submit to this and in fact show 
signs of relief that they do not have to take the responsibility themselves. In such 
cases, as in passing on the buyer’s orders, the underbuyer is often the ‘go-between’: 
sometimes she is able to solve the assistant’s problem, without having to go to the 
buyer; sometimes she finds the assistant a suitable time to make an approach to the 
buyer. She is always the softening influence that makes it easier for both parties. 

The buyer, at times, may appear hard and unfeeling. If she is busy with other 
matters when the assistant makes her approach she may speak in an abrupt way 
to her. She may at times give orders that appear callous and ruthless, yet there is 
considerable evidence that even the buyer’s fundamental attitude to her staff is in 
line with the ‘family’ analogy. If questioned about her staff she will express great 
affection for them, e.g. ‘I’ve got such a wonderful set of girls in this department. 


They’re an excellent team and I’d do anything to help any one of them.’ The 
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buyer also often shows considerable knowledge of the individual idiosyncrasies 
of her staff. An ability to show this understanding, even if only very occasionally, 
is often an important factor in making for the buyer’s popularity with her staff. 
They expect her to be strict. But she has to be human. 

Although the assistants of the department tend to show signs of jealousy when 
one of them is praised by the buyer or the underbuyer, if on the other hand a 
member of the department wins one of the store prizes, e.g. the prize awarded by 
the management for courtesy to customers, no jealousy whatever appears to be 
shown or felt by her co-workers. Instead they seem to show a genuine pride in 
the fact that one of the members of their department should have earned such a 
reward, just as they would if a member of their own family had received a decora- 
tion. There is a genuine admiration on the part of young members and new mem- 
bers for the skill in their work which the more experienced members have acquired, 
i.e. for the ‘big sisters’ of the department. The new members often try to copy their 
techniques and methods of work and the ‘big sisters’ usually help their ‘little sisters’ 
to do this. Although they are proud of their abilities they do not try to keep them 
to themselves and often show a great interest in training others and watching them 
make progress. Of course in this they do have the satisfaction of experiencing a 
certain prestige as a result of their abilities, but it may also possibly be satisfying 
to play ‘little mother’ in the department. In connection with this it should also be 
noted that even the ‘little sisters’ of the department have the juniors to give orders 
to and, although in fact these orders are seldom carried out since the juniors 
usually work directly for either the buyer or underbuyer, it gives the assistants a 
sense of importance to have someone under their control, and in turn they too take 
a pride in the way the juniors are progressing. 

Between certain assistants in each department there occurs a type of ‘linking’ 
similar to that which has been found to exist between siblings of a primitive group.3 
In primitive societies the linking occurs between siblings of the same age and sex, 
but in the store although those ‘linked’ are usually of the same sex {few departments 
have ‘mixed’ assistants) they often differ widely in age. They are usually found, 
however, to have had a similar length of experience in the store and to have about 
the same degree of skill in selling. These partners may be either assistants who 
happen to work next to each other on a counter, friends (i.e. members who pur- 
posely contact each other in their free time) who happen to be working in the same 
department, or simply members who, although not necessarily working close 
together, have developed a habit of comparing notes in their chance meetings. 

The ‘linking’ that has been described is not in any way formalized, yet the fact 
that there is some ‘link’ is clearly recognized informally. Each partner in speaking 
of the other refers to her as ‘my friend’, and the term in this context has a connota- 
tion that distinguishes the person in question quite clearly from any other friends 
the member may have either in the store or outside it. The term ‘friend’ is also used 
in this special way when other members of the store wish to refer to a particular 
assistant’s partner. They speak of ‘your friend’ or ‘her friend’. 

The relation involved in the linking may vary considerably. Sometimes it is 
one of open competition with the partner; sometimes by having a knowledge of 
her — s —- and by — a close watch on the amount she is a an 


3. An account of this sinking is given in 6, p. 142. The linking may in fact be a sail sili 
menon of small work groups—especially among women. 
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assistant is able to keep a constant check on how she herself is doing. But the 
relation is also often of a more sociable type: the partners confide in each other 
over any ‘out-of-the-ordinary’ sale they have made or an unusual customer they 
have served; they discuss new merchandise and any particularly interesting aspect 
of old merchandise; they tell each other when they have had orders from or had to 
go to the buyer, or some authority in staff office. They tell each other if they are 
not feeling well, and so on. In this way they are often able to help each other over 
difficulties. They relieve the boredom of the slack periods for each other and in ex- 
ceptionally busy periods when they are on the verge of losing their temper over a 
customer or another member of the department, a joke or a word of sympathy from 
a ‘linked’ partner often averts an outbreak, and relieves the tension. 

The ‘sibling principle’ which is seen in its most intense form in the relation 
between the linked partners can also be seen to operate to some extent throughout 
the store, i.e. between members of different departments, in a way that again seems 
similar to that found in primitive societies: Professor Fortes has shown how among 
the Tallensi, ‘individuals who have the same social role or have had similar socially 
critical experiences are identified with one another whenever their role or these 
experiences come into a situation’ (2, p. 242). He quotes as one of the best instances 
of this the case of co-wives, who always speak of each other as ‘sisters’. In the same 
way members of the store in different departments who have similar roles and 
experiences in store life not only have the same formal status but also show a 
willingness to cooperate and help each other in the ‘sisterly’ manner evident in the 
individual department, when they happen to come in contact, e.g. when an assistant 
is sent with a customer to match goods she has chosen with those of another depart- 
ment. Even those of different rank in other departments are regarded as ‘big sisters’ 
or ‘parents’ (if of higher rank) or as ‘little sisters’ (if of lower rank) and in making 
an approach to another department are either looked to for advice and help, or 
are helped, as in the individual department. Above all the ‘A’ stock+ in any depart- 
ment are regarded with particular affection. They are like the ‘grandparents’ of a 
tribe and are felt in the same way to be a ‘living link with the past’ (6, p. 276), 
and in fact they often do teach newcomers something of the store’s history and of 
the tradition that has held them to their jobs for so many years. 

There is, of course, some variation in the extent to which unity exists between 
the different departments and offices of the store. It depends largely on whether 
the interaction necessitated formally is one of mutual assistance or one of 
dependency and on the attitude adopted by the assistants towards a department as a 
result of their particular experience of it. For instance, the Inexpensive Coat 
Department is on the best of terms with the Model Coat Department because each 
is always helping the other by sending customers along; in the same way there is 
a good relationship between each selling department and the Receiving Room that 
is always at its service. However, relations are never quite as good between selling 
departments and the Adjustment Department, which is always troubling them 
with queries, or the Sanction Office, which may sometimes refuse or delay the 
sanction of an important bill. The relation between departments also depends on 
the personal knowledge of each other and past experience of the members involved. 
Yet even where the formal structure, past experience, and present circumstances 
are of such a kind as to create the possibility of great disunity and distrust between 





4. Those who joined when the store was founded. 
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departments and their members, a sense of unity is still maintained and any enmity 
tends to be focused on a particular member within the department who is held 
to be the true cause of any trouble that has occurred, e.g. all bad feeling over 
queries tends to be focused not on the adjustment Clerks who bring the queries 
to the selling departments but on the Manager of the Adjustment Office, although 
he may, in fact, have had nothing whatever to do with the queries in question. 

Although the unity within a department is always the strongest, there is a 
noticeable sense of unity and sisterhood between members of different departments 
who—usually as a result of formal contact—have got to know each other personally, 
i.e. have become interested in each other as individuals, even though they may never 
meet outside store hours. The importance of this knowledge of others is recognized 
to some extent by the management and encouraged 1. by articles on individuals in 
the store magazine; 2. by the store club, with its many facilities for members to get 
to know each other; and 3. by the facilities for contact also provided in the staff 
canteen and rest room. The sense of unity that exists, however, is quite beyond 
anything that could have been either established or maintained by these aspects of 
store organization. The management has really very little understanding of the 
nature of store unity and in attempting to encourage it is working largely in the 
dark. 

Nor is it understood by management that the readiness with which the store 
departments accept top-level decisions, without question, is mainly due to the fact 
that the sense of ‘family’ unity extends to management also. Those at management 
level, like those of high rank in each of the various departments, are regarded as 
something like parents and simply because they are in the job are trusted implicitly 
to do it well. Their position and administrative functions are accepted just as those 
of parents are, and although they are to some extent feared they are also spoken of, 
at times, with sincere affection. They are at the head of the “big happy family’ and, 
indeed, the organization is often described in these terms by its members. 

How it is that the type of relationship described has been built up in the store 
is difficult to say, but it is clear that, as in the case of the joking relationship, the 
familial relationships are continuously sanctioned by the members of the group 
and the behaviour required is learned in about three weeks by newcomers, who 
although unconscious of the actual process and its results, are nevertheless partic- 
ularly sensitive to the influences of the group into which they have come in order 
to earn their living. No formal sanction of quasi-familial relationships can be 
quoted, which is not surprising in view of the fact that the management seems 
unaware of its existence. There is, however, considerable informal sanctioning 
of familial behaviour of both a positive and negative kind, e.g. “‘What’s so nice 
about this place is that we’re like one big family,’ one of the assistants said of the 
store in general. Another assistant speaking of a particular newcomer who was not 
‘fitting in’ as well as she might, said, “We understand each other in this department 
and we help each other out whenever we can, but that one—she likes to be different; 
she won’t pal on with anybody.’ 

Finally there is the ‘automatic’ sanction, also described in the case of the 
joking relationship. Assistants who adopt the customary ‘familial’ behaviour that 
has been described make contacts more smoothly both inside and outside the 
department, establish their place in the department more easily, and get their work 
done more quickly and satisfactorily. This is because, by adopting a familiar mode 
of behaviour towards other members they are able to allay at once any suspicion 
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or fear of them as ‘strangers’ that might exist and to resolve other tensions likely 
to arise from the formal structure. 

There is also, perhaps, an automatic sanction resulting from the psychological 
satisfaction of belonging to and being accepted by a ‘family’. Psycho-analysts hold 
that all effective and successful adult relationships are built up out of the emotional 
habits learnt in early childhood in the family situation (cf. 3), and it seems likely 
that it is because the social structure of the store allows expression in the work 
situation of the ‘family’ patterns of attachment to siblings and parents, that contacts 
within this group can be made so smoothly and happily. 

Nor should the satisfaction of the more general affiliation to the group be 
overlooked. McDougall, in recognizing the herd instinct, wrote, ‘Its impulse 
becomes, on the human plane, the desire, not only for the physical proximity of 
other human beings and for intercourse with them, but also for the sharing of our 
emotions with other men; for it is only then that the gregarious impulse attains its 
fullest satisfaction’ (4, p. 432). 

It may, of course, be argued that the family pattern of relationships in bringing 
a sense of belonging and mutual help, etc., is just as likely to bring the strong 
hostilities so often generated by familial relationships and which, although sup- 
pressed, may often crop up in other ways. To a certain extent this does happen, 
but strong hostilities are the likely outcome of the formal structure alone, quite 
apart from any ‘familial’ developments, which can in fact do little more than 
reinforce the basic tensions. Moreover, where they do occur it puts them into a 
familiar framework and, as a result both of this and of the fact that the framework 
is only a mock family and not a real one, the hostility tends to be reduced rather 
than aggravated. 

The ‘sibling’ and ‘family’ behaviour, like the joking behaviour, described 
previously, can therefore be seen to play an important part in the life of the indivi- 
dual within the organization and because of this in the life of the organization 
itself. For the individual it means that, once she has learnt the behaviour she is 
expected to adopt towards other members and that they are ready to adopt towards 
her, and once she has learnt the attitude of mind that is adopted towards other 
departments and management, she is able to feel completely ‘at home’ in a very 
true sense. The other members of the organization are no longer ‘strangers’; they 
are ‘brothers’, ‘sisters’, and ‘parents’, which means she can approach them easily 
without formality and can trust them. This makes both for smooth running and 
for time-saving generally. It also means that keen competition is natural as between 
members of a family; yet at the same time it makes this competition a sort of game 
and for that reason it is less wearing and distressing than it would be if taken too 
seriously. Above all the individual has a sense of ‘belonging’ and being taken 
care of, and this, perhaps above all, is what makes her want to stay in her 
job. 

From the point of view of management the behaviour described not only helps 
to avoid excessive labour turnover and make for smooth running within each 
department and between departments, it also means that the management itself is 
accepted readily and without serious criticism by the employees—even though 
it may be unaware of this reason for its success. However, there seems no reason 
why management should not in future make use of this kind of knowledge, 
particularly in the organization of individual departments—the size of depart- 
ment on which the possibility of ‘linking’, etc., depends—and in the choice of 
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underbuyer and buyer, whose actual personalities, it is evident, are far more 
important than is usually considered. 

To what extent quasi-familial behaviour is to be found in other organizations 
and to what extent this behaviour is likely to vary with different formal structures 
is not yet clear. It is clear, however, that it is important that further research into 
these aspects of the large-scale organization should be carried out. It is generally 
recognized that it is important for the individual to ‘fit in’ with the rest of the 
department, but there is little understanding of what this fitting in really means 
and of just how important it is in the life of the industry concerned. 
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THERE is little question that the conference process has much to offer to modern 
organizations if it is properly developed and utilized. A serious limitation to its 
further implementation, however, is posed by the current dearth of objective, 
experimental data relating to it. This limitation assumes greater importance when 
we consider the extent of the popular usage of the process. Kriesberg and Guetzkow 
(4), after interviewing a large number of executives, report that conferences con- 
sume from a quarter to one-half of the average executive’s time. This report is not 
surprising; as an a priori observation we should anticipate a greater reliance upon 
conferences by all types of groups as a result of the growing complexity of modern 
society. 

Available literature on the conference process reveals many contradictions and 
inconsistencies in relevant theories. Findings of various staff members of the 
Conference Research Project at the University of Michigan confirm this. Sperling 
investigated the more technical and experimental papers; Hariton made a study of 
‘wisdom’ literature based upon the experiential approach of trainers and executives 
who have actually used the conference method; and Miller surveyed the literature 
on communication problems in group discussion. Their principal findings have 
been summarized as follows (11): 

The experimental literature yielded but few definite conclusions which could be 
readily incorporated into conference theory, but contained many helpful ‘islands of 
theory’. The wisdom literature was full of contradictions; a converse to almost 
every assertion could be found. 

The present experiment, then, was prompted by a desire to obtain experimental 
data relating to certain questions concerning the effects of variations in the style of 
conference leadership. These questions are posed below, each followed by hypo- 
theses that have been suggested by relevant research literature: 











1. Can a leader consistently achieve unanimous verbal agreements in order to resolve 


controversial issues regardless of whether he employs a Positive or Negative Style of 
Leadership?2 


Related Hypotheses. Yes, verbal unanimity may be achieved through the skilled 
application of both styles of leadership. The Positive leader will be able to achieve 
verbal unanimity by discouraging emotional conflict and involvement on the part 
of group members, by providing objective information to the group, and by 
encouraging constructive compromise rather than ‘majority rule’ as a goal for 
the discussion. The Negative leader can achieve verbal unanimity through the 





1. From Ph.D. Dissertation accepted by Ohio State University, March 1954. 
2. These styles are discussed in the section below devoted to the experimental design. 
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persuasive imposition of his ideas upon the group; by adroitly exploiting emotional- 
ism, and by utilizing group social pressures to this end. 


2. If unanimous agreement as defined above can be achieved, will the Positively led 
group members feel different about their unanimous proposals when compared with 
the Negatively led group members? 


Related Hypotheses. The two different approaches will produce significantly 
different reactions on the part of the group members. The Positively led group 
members will tend to accept as their own and be satisfied with the group solutions 
to a greater extent than the Negatively led group members. This will occur because 
the Positively led group members will have less reason to be on the ‘defensive’, to 
hold adamantly to existing attitudes as a ‘face-saving’ necessity. The Positively led 
group members will have an opportunity to participate genuinely in the formula- 
tion of decisions; they will have a more valid basis for identifying themselves with 
group solutions. Therefore, verbal unanimity when achieved through the applica- 
tion of the Negative Style of Leadership will not tend to represent the same degree 
of intelligent understanding and willing acceptance of the group solution by the 
individual group members as when evoked by the Positive Style. Consequently, the 
Positive Style will produce a climate that is more conducive to attitude change. 


3. Will one style of leadership tend to create a greater spirit of permissiveness within 
the group than the other style? 


Related Hypotheses. The Positive Style of Leadership will tend to engender a greater 
degree of permissiveness on the part of the group members, since the Positive leader 
will attempt to encourage group unity and harmony, whereas the Negative leader 
will attempt to ‘sell’ his proposals by showing partiality to those group members 
who support his views and will encourage factionalism in the group if it will help 
to achieve his goal. Owing to the requirement of the Positive Style that the leader 
refrain from imposing his ideas or personality upon the group, the Positively led 
group members will perceive a friendlier discussion atmosphere and will feel freer 
to express themselves. The Positively led group members will tend to be less self- 
oriented and more group-oriented than the Negatively led group members. All 
considered, there will tend to be a more permissive atmosphere created by the 
Positive Style of Leadership. 


4. Will one style of leadership tend to facilitate better intra-group communication 
than the other style? 


Related Hypotheses. The Positive Style of leadership will tend to provide for more 
effective communication (accurate exchange of ideas on the part of all participants) 
within the group than will the Negative Style. This should result from the function 
of the Positive leader to encourage the full expression of each group member’s true 
feelings and avoidance on his part of any attempt to distort or misrepresent any 
individual’s position. Also, the Positive leader’s emphasis upon harmony within 
the group should encourage a more effective exchange of ideas. 


5. Will group members have a higher regard for the quality of leadership displayed 
by the leader when he is practising one style of leadership than when he is practising 
the other style? 
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Related Hypothesis. As a result of the greater satisfaction that the Positively led 
group members will have with the final group solutions and the ‘climate’ 
and process of their discussions, the leaders will be regarded as displaying a better 
quality of leadership when they assume the Positive Style. 


DESIGN AND CONDUCT OF THE EXPERIMENT 


A 2X2x2 factorial design with four equated student discussion groups was 
used. It provided the fullest exploitation of the conditions existing at the time the 
experiment was undertaken. The design represents three factors at two levels each: 


Factor Level 1 Level 2 
Leadership style Positive Negative 
Leader personality* Leader 1 Leader 2 
Discussion topics* Problem 1 Problem 2 


* These were control factors which it was found had only nominal influence upon group 
reaction. 


A cross-over technique was employed (in the absence of an opportunity to 
recruit more than four equated groups) to attempt to balance the effects of the 
main factors and to provide a greater response sampling. This procedure may be 
illustrated as follows: 


Group W 


Leader 2, Problem 1, Positive Style 
Leader 1, Problem 2, Negative Style 


Group X 


Leader 2, Problem 1, Negative Style 
Leader 1, Problem 2, Positive Style 


Group Y 


Leader 1, Problem 1, Positive Style 
Leader 2, Problem 2, Negative Style 


Group Z 


Leader 1, Problem 1, Negative Style 
Leader 2, Problem 2, Positive Style 


Some inducement had to be afforded the discussion participants to keep them 
realistically in the field of discussion. Four groups of nine college students each 
were equated on the basis of various criteria} from a total of 117 male students 
who were enrolled in the writer’s classes. The majority were juniors and seniors 
who were told that participation in the discussions would account for 25 per cent of 
their final course grade. 





° 3. (a) Age; (b) Marital Status, (c) Religious preference, (d) Grade point average, (e) Classifica- 
tion, (f) Size and location of home town, (g) Sex, (h) Major area of study, (i) Athletic participation, 
(j) Observed personality adjustment. 

s* 
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Two discussion leaders of dissimilar age and background were trained to assume 
alternately the Positive and Negative Styles of Leadership.4 


Under the Positive Style of Leadership: 

1. The leader draws upon the group for ideas or an agenda for discussion. Thus, 
‘activity perspective’ is afforded the group and procedure becomes a matter for 

roup decision. 

2. The leader attempts to foster interaction among members by limiting his 
verbal participation to less than one-third of the total verbal activity of the group. 

3. The major portion of the leader’s activity is devoted to: 

(a) Demonstrating non-emotional recognition and understanding of ideas and 
comments from the group. 

(b) Providing technical or objective information for the group; clarifying issues 
by explaining and summarizing significant group thought, periodically. 

4. The leader attempts to maintain a matter-of-fact attitude, giving praise or 
censure sparingly and objectively. 

5. The leader employs role-playing, role reversal, and risk-description tech- 
niques when they seem appropriate.5 

6. The leader encourages compromise, intelligent understanding, and willing 
acceptance of group solutions by each group member as substitutes for decision by 
vote. 

7. The leader may attempt to relieve group tension in a crisis through the use 
of group self-evaluation. 

In many respects, the Negative Leadership Style is antithetical to the Positive 
Style. 


Under the Negative Style of Leadership the Leader: 

1. Prepares an agenda for the group unilaterally; the group gains knowledge 
of the agenda only as each topic or issue is presented by the leader. Thus, ‘activity 
perspective’ is denied the group, and procedure is determined by the leader. 

2. Uses diplomatic persuasion to sell his ideas to the group. Due to this objec- 
tive, the leader’s verbal participation tends to comprise more than half the total 
verbal activity of the group. 

3. Acts as an expert information-giver and tends to give greater emphasis to 
the data that support his views; he periodically clarifies and summarizes, but in a 
manner favorable to his position. 

4. Demonstrates partiality by non-objectively giving praise and encouragement 
to those factions or individuals who support his views; polite criticism to those who 
do not. 

5. Discourages the use of role-playing, role reversal, and risk-description tech- 
niques; if he were to use them it would be in a manner designed to substantiate his 
position. 

6. Encourages acceptance of his position and disposes of individual or factional 
opposition by the employment of majority votes, if possible. 

7. Attempts to relieve group tension in a crisis through the imposition of his 
authority upon the group. 

The Positive leader was to continue the discussion of a problem until verbal 








4. These role descriptions have drawn most heavily upon those used by Ronald Lippitt (7). 
5. For information about the Risk Technique see (8).- 
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unanimity regarding solutions to the problem was achieved, or until it seemed that 
nothing more could be gained through continued discussion. The Negative leader 
also was to continue a discussion until verbal unanimity or a seemingly hopeless 
impasse was reached; however, he was to attempt to ‘sell’ solutions to the group. 

Student surveys were conducted to determine experimental discussion topics 


which would be controversial and of interest to the participants. The experimental 
discussion problems were: 


Problem 1: ‘Should Negroes be admitted to white American colleges; if so, under 
what conditions?’ 

Problem 2: ‘Should anything be done about so-called professionalism or commer- 
cialism in inter-collegiate football and basketball; if so, what?’ 


Various measuring devices were developed to provide indications of the effects 
of the Positive and Negative Styles of Leadership. A brief discussion of the nature, 
function, and administration of these instruments follows. 


Observer Ratings. Two observers were trained to classify independently all dis- 
cussion utterances into one or more of three categories: Objective Task Functions, 
Positive Social Functions, and Negative Social Functions. These ratings were 
made to provide an indication of the quality of interaction among members. 


Attitude Dispersion Scales. These scales were designed to measure the pre-discussion 
and post-discussion attitudes of the group members to provide an indication of the 
degree and direction of any attitude change effected by the discussion. There were 
two scales, one for each experimental problem. The appropriate scale was adminis- 
tered before and after the discussion of a problem to each member of the discussion 
group. As was the case with all of the questionnaires, the identities of the respond- 


ents were never known to the writer or others; secret group numbers known only 
to the holders were used. 


Post-Meeting Questionnaire.’ An eight-item questionnaire was administered at the 
conclusion of each discussion meeting. This questionnaire was designed to provide 
indications of group permissiveness, participant satisfaction with solutions reached, 
the presence of attitude change, and the extent to which the group members were 
aware of the presence of the observers. 


Post-Problem Questionnaire. A fifteen-item questionnaire was administered ap- 
proximately one week after the conclusion of each experimental discussion. This 
questionnaire was designed to provide indications of group permissiveness, partici- 
pant satisfaction with solutions reached, the presence of attitude change, participant 
satisfaction with discussion leadership, friendship formation, and the popularity of 
group members, intra-group competition and communication. 


Final Questionnaire. A thirteen-item questionnaire was administered approximately 





6. These categories were formulated after a review of pertinent literature. For examples, see: 
The Task Function, Group Function, and Individual Function categories employed by Morton 
Deutsch (3); The Group Centered Roles, Task Centered Roles, and Individual Centered Roles 
that are suggested by the National Training Laboratory’s Report (10); the Functional Roles of 
Group Members described by Benne and Sheats (1). 

7. An attempt was made to develop valid questionnaires by formulating the majority of question- 


naire items on the basis of questions that had demonstrated their utility in other studies under 
roughly comparable conditions. 
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two weeks after the completion of the last experimental discussion to the members 
of our four experimental groups. Designed to provide indications of participant 
satisfaction with solutions reached, the presence of attitude change, and the degree 
of realism achieved in the experimental environment. 


Leader Time Record. A record of the total verbal participation time of each leader 
for each discussion was compiled to indicate the extent to which the leaders 
complied with the verbal participation requirements of the leadership styles. 


Typescript. A verbatim record of the experimental discussions, made to provide 
indications of the extent of group involvement and the consistency with which the 
leaders applied the two styles of leadership. 


RESULTS 


The experimental data relating to the questions posed and their related hypo- 
theses were evaluated in terms of the five-per-cent level of confidence; if the null 
hypotheses could not be rejected at this level, the differences obtained were pre- 
sumed to be the result of chance. 

With regard to Question 1 (Can a leader consistently achieve unanimous verbal 
agreements in order to resolve controversial issues regardless of whether he 
employs a Positive or Negative Style of Leadership?), the following results were 
obtained: four of the eight experimental discussions produced complete verbal 
unanimity; three produced verbal unanimity with the exception of one ‘holdout’ 
on one point in each case; and in the last, verbal unanimity was produced under 
Negative Leadership for all points but one, which a majority of the group opposed. 

The argument could be made, of course, that much of the verbal unanimity 
achieved represents nothing more than the absence of disagreement among group 
members prior to and during the course of the experimental discussions. It is 
difficult to accept this assumption in the light of the initial differences of opinion 
and the high level of discussion involvement on the part of group members observed 
by the writer, the experimental discussion leaders, and observers. 

Or it might be assumed that agreement was facilitated by the formulation of 
vague and generalized proposals. That this was not the case may be illustrated by 
the following group proposals resulting from the discussion of Problem 1 (Should 
Negroes be admitted to white American colleges; if so, under what conditions?) 
by Group Y under the direction of Leader 1 with the Positive Leadership Style: 

1. Negro students should be admitted with the same entrance requirements as 
those existing for white students. 

2. Separate dormitory facilities for those white students who do not wish to 
live with the Negro students; same arrangement for eating facilities. 

3. No quotas or restrictions should be established as to the number of Negro 
students to be admitted. Admission would naturally be gradual or limited due to 
the present economic and educational status of Negroes. 

4. Negro faculty members should be employed if they possess the normally 
required personal and professional qualifications. 

5. Permit the Negroes to attend campus social functions and use recreation 
hall facilities. It would be desirable for a responsible faculty member to meet with 
the first group of Negro students to discuss with them the unique problems they 
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would face initially; to reassure them and provide them with an opportunity to 
make suggestions and express their feelings. Make provisions to place any white 
students on ‘probation’ who attempted to make trouble with the Negro students. 

6. Since admission is by invitation, leave the question of admitting Negroes into 
social fraternities up to the membership of the particular group. 

7. Permit the coach to decide whether or not Negroes should play on varsity 
teams. 

Verbal unanimity was achieved for every point in this list with the exception of 
Proposal 5. One group member ‘held out’ for segregated dances with the belief 
that non-segregated dances would present an unnecessary risk for the success of the 
admission program. 

The above evidence, in addition to the consideration that the leaders were not 
highly skilled and experienced in assuming the experimental styles of leadership, 
provide at least qualified support for the hypothesis: that verbal unanimity may be 
achieved through the use of both the Positive and Negative Styles of Leadership 
as defined in this study. In any event, an adequate degree of verbal unanimity was 
achieved in all the experimental discussions to provide a basis for testing the 
hypotheses relating to Question 2 (below): that verbal unanimity is an erroneous 
indicator of the extent to which group members actually accept, and are satisfied 
with, group solutions; the Positively led group members will tend truly to accept 
group solutions to a greater extent than Negatively led group members. 

The results pertaining to Question 2 (If unanimous agreement as defined can be 
achieved, will the Positively led group members feel different about their unanimous 
proposals—in terms of acceptance of them and satisfaction with them—when 
compared with the Negatively led group members?) provide support for the 


TABLE 1 TABULATION OF RESPONSES ON THE BASIS OF LEADERSHIP STYLE TO 
FOUR FINAL QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS (35 d.f.) 





Mn. pos. Mn. neg. Value 








Question led grps. led grps. _ Diff. * of P 
Q. 6: Did you enjoy the Negro discussion? 4:44 3°89 “55 1-71 “10 
Q. 7: Did you enjoy the athletic discussion? 4:17 2°67 1-50 4:76 001 
Q. 10: Did the Negro discussion change your 
attitude about the problem? 2:06 2:00 “06 ‘20 
Q. 11: Did the athletic discussion change your 
attitude about the problem? 1-89 1-22 67 3°13 ‘01 











* For the purpose of computing f-tests for the above responses, a scale value of ‘1’ was assigned to None responses 
and a scale value of ‘5’ was assigned to Very Much responses. 


hypotheses made. Despite the achievement of a surprising degree of verbal un- 
animity in each of the eight experimental discussions, there were significantly more 
favorable responses by the Positively led group members to such questions as: 
Did the athletic discussion change your attitude about this problem? (See 
Table 1, Question 11.) 
How often was your own thinking affected by what the others were saying? 
(See Table 2, a, Question 6.) 
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How good were the contributions of the others in the group? (See Table 2, b, 
Question 7.) 
With regard to Question 3 (Will one style of leadership tend to create a greater 





TABLE 2 EFFECTS OF LEADERSHIP STYLE IN TERMS OF QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES* 
Mn. pos. Mn. neg. Value 


Question led grps. ledgrps. Diff. t of P 

a. POST-MEETING QUESTIONNAIRE (68 d.f.) 
1. How did you feel this meeting was today? 3°85 2-80 1-05 4-38 001 
2. Did you find yourself wanting to say things 

during the meeting that you didn’t actually 

say? 4-04 3-40 "64 2°67 “01 
3. To what extent were the things you person- 

ally hoped to get out of the meeting different 

from what the group was trying to accom- 

plish? 3-89 3°94 05 *29 
4. How fully do you think the members were in 

accord with what the group was trying to 








accomplish today? 3-94 3-97 “03 "18 
5. Did you feel free to contribute ideas to the 

discussion today? 4-42 3-91 51 1-96 “10 
6. How often today was your own thinking 

affected by what the others were saying? 2°55 2:00 “55 2°50 02 
7. How friendly was the group toward you 

today? 4-60 451 “09 "64 


8. To what extent were you aware of the 
presence of the observers during the discus- 
sion today? 4:40 4:17 °23 1°15 


b. POST-PROBLEM QUESTIONNAIRE (70 af.) 


1. Did you desire to excel others in the group? 3-97 4-08 “11 48 
2. How cooperatively did the group work to- 
gether on this problem? 4-03 3°64 “39 201 “05 
3. Did you find that you had difficulty in get- 
ting your ideas across to others? 4:22 4-08 “14 “59 
4. Did you find that you had difficulty in trying 


to follow or get the point of what the others 


were saying? 4°53 4-50 “03 “35 
5. How did the others tend to react to your 

ideas or suggestions? 3-25 3°14 ‘ll 1:18 
6. How friendly did you feel towards the group? 4°50 4:39 ‘ll 94 
7. How good were the contributions of the 

others in the group? 4-11 3°67 “44 2°78 ‘01 
8. Did the group help your thinking? 3°14 2°81 “33 1:28 ‘20 
9. What do you think of the final decision of 

the group? 3°78 3°64 14 “64 


10. What was your general overall impression of 

the quality of leadership shown by the group 

leader? 4-11 2:72 1-39 6°66 001 
11. What would you consider was the group’s 

overall impression of the quality of the 

leader? 3-92 2°61 1-31 6°91 001 





* For the purpose of computing t-tests for the above responses, a scale value of ‘1’ was assigned to None or ‘unfavour- 
able’ responses and a scale value of ‘5’ was assigned to Very Much or ‘favourable’ responses. 
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spirit of permissiveness within the group—in terms of defensiveness or self- 
orientation, willingness to express genuine views and tolerance of others’ views— 
than the other style?), experimental data indicate that the Positive Style of Leader- 
ship created a more permissive group atmosphere. That is shown by the finding 
that the Positively led group members represented a significantly greater proportion 
of Objective and Positive Social Function Statements—as recorded by the observers 
—and a significantly smaller proportion of Negative Social Function Statements 
than were found for the Negatively led group members. (See Table 3). 


TABLE 3 _ EFFECTS OF LEADERSHIP STYLE IN TERMS OF OBSERVER CLASSIFICATION 
OF DISCUSSION STATEMENTS INTO THREE CATEGORIES* (2 d.f.) 





Actual Frequency 





Objective Pos. Social Neg. Social 

Statements Statements Statements Total 

All Positively No.: 3,394 313 329 4,036 
Led Groups %: 84-1 7:6 83 100 
All Negatively No.: 1,592 70 243 1,905 
Led Groups %: 83-6 3-6 12:8 100 

Expected Frequency 

All Positively No.: 3,387 262 387 4,036 
Led Groups %: 83-9 6°5 9°6 100 
All Negatively No.: 1,599 123 183 1,905 
Led Groups %: 83-9 6°5 9-6 100 








* The null hypothesis was made that the above data represent random samples from a common population. With 
this hypothesis the pooled frequencies for all samples provide the estimates of the proportions to be expected in 
each of the three categories. A significant difference at the -001 level was found between the aggregate responses on 
the basis of test of chi-square after R. A. Fisher. The Observer Ratings seem to be reliable; the percentage agree- 
ment between the raters for items which both classified ranged from 76 per cent to 95-6 per cent with an average of 
89-5 per cent. ‘Surplus items’ as a percentage of the total ranged from 98 per cent to 30:3 per cent with an average 
od + pd cent. od as reasonable to assume the same level of reliability for the ‘surplus items’ as for the items that 

oth observers rated. 


Furthermore, when the responses of all of the Positively led group members 
were compared with the responses of all of the Negatively led members, significant 
differences favoring the Positive Style were found for such questions as: 

How did you feel this meeting was today? (See Table 2, a, Question 1.) 

Did you find yourself wanting to say things during the meeting that you didn’t 
actually say? (See Table 2, a, Question 2.) 

How cooperatively did the group work together on this problem? (See Table 2, b, 
Question 2.) 

Experimental data relating to Question 4 (Will one style of leadership tend to 
facilitate better intra-group communication than the other style?) were inconclusive. 

With regard to Question 5 (Will group members have a higher regard for the 
quality of leadership displayed by the leader when he is practising one style of 
leadership than when he is practising the other style?), it was found that the groups 
consistently favored the Positive leader. This was indicated by the significantly 
more favorable response of the Positively led group members to the questions: 
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What was your general overall impression of the quality of leadership shown by 
the group leader? (See Table 2, b, Question 10.) 

What would you consider was the group’s overall impression of the quality of 
the leader? (See Table 2, b, Question 11.) 

Furthermore, it should be pointed out that both leaders strongly favored the 
Positive Style of Leadership at the conclusion of the experiment. They not only felt 
it to be more productive of real attitude change, but felt more at ease with it, due 
to the absence of the group hostility they claimed was created by the Negative 
Style. Interestingly enough, both admitted that they had doubted the value of the 
leader style distinctions until they had actually begun to practise the styles before 
groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Despite the fact that the Positive Style of Leadership consistently required 
more time (see Table 4) for the completion of a discussion, the results indicate that 
the Positive Style was superior to the Negative Style in several respects. The 
Positive Style created: 

1. A more permissive and friendlier group atmosphere. 

2. Greater group member satisfaction with the performance of the conference 
leader. 

3. Greater group member satisfaction with and acceptance of group solutions; 
perhaps therefore, superior capacity for changing the attitudes of participants. 


TABLE 4 TOTAL TIME IN MINUTES REQUIRED FOR 
EACH OF EIGHT EXPERIMENTAL DISCUSSIONS 





Positive Style Negative Style 





Leader 1, Problem 1 273 105 


Leader 1, Problem 2 146 99 
Leader 2, Problem I 300 108 
Leader 2, Problem 2 135 96 

Totals 854 408 





The value of these findings depends upon the assumption that other conference 
groups will react in the same manner as the experimental groups. Despite the fact 
that a limited sample of college students was used, the experimental results sub- 
stantially agree with those of certain other related studies that employed groups 
dissimilar to those used in this study (6, 2, 7, 5, 9, 12). Consequently, there is 
reason for assuming that the Positive Style of Leadership will generate similar 
consequences in other conference situations. 
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